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RESTRICTION OUTPUT AND SOCIAL CLEAVAGE INDUSTRY! 
Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton and Donald Roy 


INTRODUCTION 


crisis Worid War restric- 
tion output became matter national concern; 
the drive for production caused much attention 
focused upon all practices limiting industrial output, 
but practice was more thoroughly condemned than 
regulated "holding down" production. Becoming 
aware that workers not always produce full 
capacity, the general public accused those not doing 
being unpatriotic, "falling down the job". 
With the ending the war, restriction output has 
been dropped from the editorial pages the news- 
papers, but students factory social organiza- 
tion certain implications the practice are con- 
tinuing importance. 

Output restriction has been commonly 
regarded economic and technological problem 
tobe solvedthrough proper application technolog- 
ical devices, for example systems production 
control and incentive Such approach 
overiooks the fact that output restriction ex- 
pression certain attitudes and beliefs held com- 
mon individuals integrated into work groups. 
can therefore thought primarily problem 
social relations. 

this paper the authors attempt ap- 
proximate answer this question: Why many 
work groups consistently practice regulated restric- 
tion output disregard what appears the 
economic advantage the individuals involved? The 
answer will not conclusive, rather will consist 
description the social forces involved 
put restriction three observed instances. From 


this description shall attempt certain approxima- 
tion concerning the nature output restriction. 

The authors undertake describe output 
restriction was observed three factories 
located inthe Greater Chicago area. Analysisof the 
situation each these factories should yield 
basis for further research restriction output 
phenomonon. 

The data presented here were largely col- 
lected through participant observation. each 
three factories the observer was employed 
regular member the work 

During the course the field work Donald 
Roy was employed for eleven months drill press 
operator ina machine shop producing parts for ma- 
chine engines. Orvis Collins worked for six months 
factory and subsequently spent longer period in- 
terviewing the same men outside the plant. Mel- 
ville Dalton gathered the material incentive en- 
gineers over period four years while employed 
incentive engineer. Mr. Dalton continuing 
work with incentive engineers and machine opera- 
tors. 

The employees observed each the 
three factories were engaged work related 
machine operation: The workers operated the ma- 
chines, the incentive engineers were charged with 
the functioning incentive system designed 
increase production the machines. each fac- 
tory the production numerous types and models 
equipment made necessary knowledge variety 


Prepared for The Committee Human Relations Industry, The University Chicago. 


The Literature factory management contains numerous publications embodying this point view. 


To se- 


lect any them "representative" does not seem necessary. 


The research used The Committee Human Relations Industry discussed Burleigh 
Gardner and WilliamF.Whyte "Methods for the Study Human Relations Industry", forthcoming The 
American Sociological Review, August October, 1946. 


For discussion the participant observer technique see Florence Kluckhohn, "The Participant-Observer 
Technique Small Communities". 


The American Journal Sociology, Vol. XLVI, No. November, 1940 


production operations. machine operator was 
The level skill involved was therefore somewhat 
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above that requiredfor operating machines which 
the same simple operation performed day after 
day. 


THE CONFLICT 


Output Restriction and Incentive Pay 

Within industry men seldom work their 
limit physical endurance, for any length 
time their highest level skill. There is, rather, 
most factories standard "fair and honest 
day's work"towhich both management and labor ad- 
here. Talk output restriction occurs when manage- 
ment observes that the conception has day's 
work whichthe work group, through 
the medium production, expressing its con- 
ception. 

such situations talk "soldiering", 
and "loafing" the part manage- 
ment-oriented employees matched talk 
"slave-driving" and "man-killing" the 
part labor-oriented employees. The factor 
physical fatigue may enter into such situations, but 
many observed instances has not. 

Since most work groups establish 
beyond which they are not expected their super- 
visors produce, and beyond which individual 
worker allowed the group produce, restric- 
tion output social and comparative term. 
such the same way that "slave-driving" labor- 
oriented term, "output restriction"is management- 
oriented term. implies holding back, failure 
"an honest day's work" defined the indi- 
viduals involved, not terms sheer physical fa- 
tigue. 

incentive engineer attempts replace 
this social norm "an honest day's work" 
system checks and measurements which usual- 
calls "standards". the basis such technical 
factors "standard" production for 
"standard" workman. Having discovered both this 
mythical workman and his productive capacity the 
form consistently capacity. This hopes ac- 
complish appealing the de- 
sires through correlating pay with production. 
Workmen therefore who fail respond incentive 
pay are regarded management restricting 
production. 


The Conflicting View Points 

The prevalence restriction output 
the three factories roughly indicated the small 
number workers who refused conform the 
worker-established restriction pattern. Factory 
department numbering fifty workmen, 
"rate-busters" (the term will use here) were ob- 
served. Factory department employing 
from 110 machine operators, four men were 
observed whose strong refusal conform the 
pattern output restriction had caused them 
ostracized varying degrees the balance the 
workgroup. Factory scattered through several 
departments, totaling over 200 workers, ten men who 
consistently disregardedthe dictates the majority 
group were observed. 

The pattern output restriction illus- 
trated the situation Factory factory 
workmen had devised sliding scale govern the 
earnings each operator. Menwere allowed the 
work group earn thirty per cent above their 
day rate. operator, for instance, who earned 
$1.00 hour day rate was allowed "turn in" $1.30 
his piece work. Two older employees who had 
worked with the company for twenty years were ob- 
served turn much fifty per cent. One 
worker said this was because, "They're supposed 
more experienced and have the best machines 
would look funny they didn't turn out 

each the factories the work group in- 
doctrinated new output restriction. The 
group indicatedtothe new employee what his attitude 
concerning output should be. refused com- 
ply they refused train him the slightly "illegal" 
tricks necessary making the day rate; per- 
sisted his defiance they sometimes forced him 
leave his job. 

new employee wishing tobecome mem- 
ber work required subject himself 
period probation during which his behavior 
was watched. wasrequired leara certain facts 
about the group its leaders, which workers were 
excluded from membership, its system attitudes 


more exact examination wage incentive systems not necessary here. For such discussion see Bur- 
leigh Gardner, Human Relations Richard Irwin Co., Chicago, 1945, pp. 117-167. 
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and beliefs andto adjust his own behavior these 
facts. was not, however, necessary for the new 
employee learn these things himself. Older 
workers took aggressive part training new 
workers. 

But the new worker entering shop soon 
found that not only didthe work group attempt train 
the output restriction; also found that 
the management was willing teach him the value 
unlimited production. arein con- 
flict, are workers and the management-oriented 
incentive this situation, necessary 
that the newcomer make choice. choose one 
group means that the other will repudiate him. 
feels that does not give his best production per- 
formance, members management will regard him 
“just another drifter". the other hand, 
ignores the work group and produces the limit 
his capacity his fellows will look him "stooge." 
divide his loyalties will probab- 
"lose out" with both groups. 

Further, may find that necessary 
for him make difficult moral decision. may 
find that while the arguments advanced the two 
sides are conflicting they both "make sense" him 
ethically. excerpts from work diary 
illustrate, first, superintendent machine 
shop attempted through the use parables teach 
and, second, how the work group made 
moral point the group loyalty 
analyzing the point-of-view the superintendent. 


"He (the shop superintendent) told about 
what considered the importance getting 
with the right people the beginning and drew 
folder out his desk from which read poem 
about thinking. The title the poem was some- 
thing about "if only think." The thesis the 
poem was that give thought each our 
daily actions get along with other peo- 
ple. then read anessay, "The Crooked Stick," 
which appeared have been clipped from some 
advertising matter. Thesis the essay was that 
there are crooked sticks every woodpile, and 
that they are more trouble than they are worth. 
could find out some way make those people who 


are trouble makers see that being trouble mak- 


ers not their advantage. then explained 
the incentive system and said that was fair 
system because each man was paid with regard 
the amount work did, and not simply for 


couple months would earning $1.50 
hour. That, however, some people are not in- 
terested giving their best the company and, 
therefore, not earn much some the 
more 


Thisisnot cold, logical speech. 
educational lecture filled with moral overtones and 
intended teach the new employee his right course 
action. describes those who restrict output 
thoughtless, "crooked sticks", selfish individ- 
uals. 

second excerpt from the same diary 
member the work group directly attacks the 
superintendent's indoctrination talk: 


Joe: suppose you've been see 
Heinzer. Gosh, remember when went 
see him. 

What did you talk about? 

Joe: was hot August afternoon and 
all sat around there big circle. Heinzer did 
the talking. just went and about the 
company, and what good place the company 
work at, and how democratic here, and 
how everybody can talk anybody they please 
about any gripe, and how wanted hear about 
there was anything didn’t like. just 
went and on. 

What else? 

Joe: told about how the piecework 
system was set that nobody could hang 
anybody else's shirt tail. said was every 
man for himself. said, "You've got your 
friends, sure, but you're not going give them 
anything unless they give you something the 
way bargain return." went this 
way. 

"Now say that you want buy suit and 
you have friend who was the clothing busi- 
ness, you might and say 'Look here, Joe, 
looking for suit and want pay about $25 
for it. What have you got? Joe shows you what 
has got stock and you're pretty well satis- 
fied with one and you Say 'I'll come Monday 
with the money, Joe'. And you out, but while 
you're walking street you see this other 
suit inthe window. Just the same suit Joe offered 
you for $30, but this outfit only wants $25. All 
right, young man, which suit you buy?" 


Heinzer looked right and knew what 


was getting at. thought for minute and 


all 
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said, "I'll buy the $30 suit and lose the extra 
can help friend out." 

Heinzer didn't know what say. took 
off his straw hat and wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. Then said,-"But that isn't good 
business, young man." 

said, "When comes buying suit 
from friend from some other fellow buy 
(We knew were both talking about piecework.) 

Heinzer thought for long time then 
said, "But that's not the way the run. 
Now what would you were walking down 
the street with your wife and met another friend. 
And this fellow was wearing the identical suit 
with the one you had and your wife was with 
you and his wife was with him and your wife said 
this fellow, 'Why, that's just like Joe's suit, 
how much did you pay for it?' And the fellow said, 
paid $25 for such and such store and 
bought wife new hat with the five dollars 
saved not trading our mutual friend's store.' 
(He names for all these people worked 
out and everything and you could tell that had 
been working this story for long time, but 
I'll the first time had use this 
way.) 

saidto Heinzer, "Whoa, justa minute, 
wife wouldn't say suchathing. wife isn't sel- 
fish. She would want the right thing 
friend." That ended Heinzer's talk. 

just said, guess that'll all for to- 
day boys." walked out said me, 
"That's all right,son. like man who can give 
straight answer." Like hell does. 

That was just some more psychology 
stuff. took course over Univer- 
sity psychology and now everything psy- 
chology him. thinks-that this psychology 
bunk that learnedis giving him big advantage 
over guys who don't know it. Always trying 
get the best the other guy. They can take all 
the psychology the world and you know what 
they can with far I'm concerned be- 
cause there's nothing can beat good old fashioned 
honesty." 


this conversation Joe has been pointing 
out that Heinzer holds "selfish" 
and "dishonest" point view since advises the 
individual place his personal desiresbefore feel- 
ings loyalty his fellows. Joe argues that the 
worker should place his feelings group identifica- 
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tion before own personal ambitions. Another 
worker expressed the same belief slightly dif- 
ferent way when said, "They begin asking you 
cut the other guy's throat, but what happens 
that everybody's including your own," 

These, then, are the conflicting pressures 
whichthe new man subjected. Management ex- 
pects him adhere the logic and ethics its 
trained engineers. The work group, the other 
hand, expects him toconform its system social 
ethics. 

Now let examine greater detail the 
manner whichthesetwo points view are con- 
flict. doing may arrive better under- 
standing not only the conflict, but also the re- 
lationship which exists between these two social 
groups. choose analyze the social ethics 
the engineer rather larger group manage- 
ment itself for two reasons. the first place, 
had observer indaily contact with engineering 
group. the second place, make the assumption 
that the engineering group which has developed 
the individual motivation theory its most logical 
extreme within industry. The engineer employed 
management tool for increasing production, 
but the same time develops the theory indi- 
vidual initiative into its most concise expression. 


SOCIAL ETHIC THE ENGINEER 


The point view the incentive engineer 
may understood examine his assumptions 
about the incentive system. 

From the point view the industrial 
engineer incentive systems were developed modern 
factories "to make the worker's pay directly depend- 
ent upon his efficiency." The objectives incentive 
systems general have been described incen- 
tive engineer being: 

pay uniform rate for all similar serv- 
ices each locality. 

attract andkeep employees without paying 
excessive “above-market" rates. 

fit rates job requirements and avoid 
favoritism. 

give merit recognition through promotion 
and wage 

This verbalization the objectives in- 
centive systems, althoughbased the classical as- 
sumption economic determinism, not entirely 
pecuniary. Rather, has certain moral, that 
social, tone which such phrases "awoid favor- 
itism" and "merit recognition" are indicative. The 
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literature, however, which describes the method 
application incentive systems replete with mech- 
anistic and legalistic definitions. The following ex- 
cerpts selected from incentive engineers' hand- 
book are indicative this: 

The standard hour: unit measurement 
the amount work expected operator 
piece equipment one actual hour 
pace equivalent standard performance. 

Pace equipment to: That rate output which 
the average worker qualified for the occupa- 
tion and allowed adequate rest should ca- 
pable maintaining throughout the normal 
working hours, year after year without phys- 
ical injury. 

Importance pay: The checker must always 
aware that dealing directly with the 
worker's pay. the workers the checker's 
work handling the standards actually con- 
cerns the amount money they are going 
earn per week, andthe rate production they 
will have maintain. With the exception 
his family these interests are probably out- 

industrial engineer, while discussing 
the weaknesses the incentive system, said. 


know that money alone won't move 
man work. You've got have good supervi- 
sion and the will work. can't measure 
man's illness the pain his hangover. 
don't have psychologist study the workers 
and chart each man's periodic grouch. know 
that all the workers have "low" feeling anda 
"high" feeling, but that's the variable haven't 
would probably say that the long run his 
"highs" would cancel out his For 
measure such things, would need corps 
specialists physiologists, psychologists, and 
what not running around out the shops. You 
know how long the old boy the front office 
would stand for that stuff. And did you can 
5. Source withheld. 


Costs; McGraw Hill, 1930. 


The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit Capitalism, Translated Talcott Parsons, Reprinted (notes omitted), 


imagine how you'd palm that off the stooges 
from Big Town whenthey come snooping around. 


This engineer saying that economic in- 
centive not the only factor production, but 
the only measurable factor, and that therefore other 
factors should overlooked. 

The following salient features the at- 
titude the men charged with the functioning the 
incentive systems are illustrated the material 
presented above: 

The factory worker part the produc- 
same general category with the machine 
operates "amount work expected 

can therefore made respond cer- 
tain much the same way that ma- 
chine responds electrical Pro- 
viding course that "standard work- 
man" and has the work." 

The type motivation which responds 
most readily economic "these interests 
are probably 

The superintendent quoted above adheres 
this point view his discussion with new em- 
ployees. dwells, however, the moral aspects 
output restriction, attempting demonstrate 
the new worker that ethically wrong for him 
behave otherwise thanin his interests; 
that is, workman". The 
superintendent declares that failure respond 
economic incentives "selfish." 

His remarks may one sense inter- 
preted terms his position within the factory. 
superintendent has responsibility for making 
the piecework system function efficiently. the 
same time his highly moralistic criticism output 
restrictors echoes something more widespread 
our culture. reflecting complex thinking 
typical two American groups, the business man 
and the farmer. was this complex that Max 
Weber wrote his widely known 


"To all employees, on the other hand, the pay envelope has been and will ever be the supreme ambition", 
p. 13; "Most human of these human forces so far as industry is concerned are: 
economic gain (b) the need for economic security". 14. 


with permission Charles Scribner Sons The Press, The University Chicago, 53. 


See also Elton Mayo's discussion "The Rabble Hypothesis" Social Problems Industrial 
Harvard Business School, 1945. 


(a) the need and hope for 
Hugo Diemer, Wage Payment Plans that Reduced 
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fact, the summum bonum this ethic, 
the earning more and more money, combined 
with the strict avoidance ail spontaneous en- 
joyment above all completely devoid 
any eudaemonistic, notto say hedonistic, admix- 
self, that from the point view happiness of, 
utility, the single individual, appears 
transcendental and absolutely irrational. Man 
dominated the making money. Economic 
acquisition longer subordinated man 
the means for the satisfaction his material 
needs. This reversal what should call the 
natural relationship, irrational from naive 
point view,is evidently definitely leading 
peoples not under capitalistic influence. the 
same time expresses type feeling which 
closely connected with certain religious 


Interview material obtained from Factory 


in-which observer worked member the 
incentive department, stresses these aspects the 
orientation the engineers group: 


propensity for speaking technical and 
monetary terms. 

strong orientation toward "the company", 
coupled with anxieties toward superiors the 
company structure. 

Considerable personal ambition. 

Abelief, andthis isimportant here, that 
engineers themselves are largely motivated 
economic desires. 

acceptance the dogmas free enter- 
prise, acceptance often expressed terms 
criticism the New Deal and labor or- 
ganizations. 

The following conversation illustrates the 


fifth these propositions. 


lst engineer: 
Labor has had all the advantages since 
Roosevelt was in. 

2nd engineer: 
Now that they have transportation strike 
Vashington those damn dummies down 
there are really boiling. That's the first 
experience they ever had with strike. 
They don't know damn thing about what's 
going other places and how damned 
much labor gets away with. 

3rd engineer: 
this steel strike comes off there won't 
any war bonds among the workers in- 
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side month, 

2nd engineer: 

We'd never have won the war hadn't 

returned the profit system. When all 

the other countries were armed and ahead 
us, came from behind and passed 
them all, 

engineer: 

years all industry will decen- 

Detroit they'll able hire 

farmers for five dollars day and they'll 
damned glad get it. 
3rd engineer: 

things continue this way we'll return 

the handicraft system and their standard 

living. 
engineer: 

Where the farmers stand this? 
3rd engineer: 

They're sick the whole damn thing. 

They haven't made cent the last 

years. Look Sewell Avery. There's 

your answer. sells the farmer and 

the farmer looks and 

there's your real individualist. None 

that Communist flapdoodle about him." 
engineer: 

The top our system are educat- 

ed. They're smart. But they don't have guts. 

You take guy like Joe Stalin, even, and 

you'll find could more with our sys- 

tem than the weak-bellies who're 
(Chief engineers enters) 
2nd engineer: 

Not change the subject, but did you see 

the list the boys coming back from the 

service? 
Chief: 

Well, they needn't try palm lot 
apples off us. We've got have sharp 
men with the right attitude. Half those 
guys who were here before (None these 
men, including the speaker, have formal 
degrees inindustrial engineering.) weren't 
industrial engineers. They weren't any 
good then: now the New Deal has crippled 
them and made them worse. 

their thinking about the incentive wage 
system, management-oriented employees, especially 
incentive engineers, employ frame reference 
which moral stricture that each individual 
realize economic responsibility himself and 
his family. Each individual should look his own 
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"dishonest", "crooked stick woodpile." 


SOCIAL ETHIC THE WORK GROUP 


The attitude the work group sharp 
contrast that the engineers. 

none the three factories was there 
widespread feeling that the incentive wage system 
detrimental workers. the contrary, there was 
observed general feeling that piecework offered 
certain advantagestothe machine operators. These 
advantages were not, however, thought being 
those which management-oriented incentive advo- 
cates talk about. 

The machine operators did not group 
regard increased pecuniary gain being principal 
advantage piecework. One man said, "Pay 
the hour pay the job, that little man the 
straw hat won't pay you any more than has 
Another operator remarked, "Sure, they won't cut 
the rate this job, but what's prevent them 
changing the casting little and giving another 
number? Then it's different job and they'll set 
lower rate it. Piecework like leading goat 
around acarrot. You give the goat nibble, but 
you never let him have real two work- 
ers had rejected system unlimited production, 
because they believed did not offer them sub- 
stantial and permanent increase income. one 
sense therefore their rejection was economically 
motivated. 

But third worker examined the proposi- 
tion another lével when said, "Sure, think 


this shop the union (United Electrical Workers) 
Six months of missionary work, however, seems to have 


tightly organized system of output restriction. 
yielded results. Restriction continues. 


most would admit that could double our take 
home wanted shoot the works, but where's 
the percentage? guy has get something out 
life. Now little lady would rather have ina 
good humor than have the extra money. The way 
works out none are going Van-Asterbilts 
why not get little pleasure out living together 
and working together." 

This remark illustrates the feeling com- 
mon among workers that increased pay not it- 
self incentive for increased production. must 
not, however, thought that belief that manage- 
ment wouldnot cut rates production was increased 
was not present. This wastruein all three factories, 
especially Factories and Factory for 
example, this belief continued strong although 
both the union and management had made strong 
guarantees that rates would not cut, and although 
none the workers mentioned the observers 
presence any specific example direct indirect 
rate 

With several workers this belief was ob- 
sessive. They talked length about rate cut- 
ting. one occasion worker was talking about 
management plans "put the screws on" certain 
jobs, andclaimed that there had been several recent 
instances rate cutting. The observer asked which 
jobs had been cut. The worker could not name one. 
The steward standing near then said the work- 
er, "Shut up, you make sick, always crying be- 
fore you're Such compulsive fears rate 
cutting seem rooted earlier experiences 
dating perhaps from other days, and from other 
factories. 


had joined the company attempt the 


Special factors operative seem to have been: 1. The tongue-in-cheek attitude of the stewards, who con- 
tinued to practice restriction although on record with their union superiors as opposing it; and 2. The 
resistance of the foreman who, prior to the entrance of the union into the situation, had been required 
to submit atrimonthly report which included the record of each operator and of each job to pass through 
the department. Inaneffort make their reports look consistent the foremen had aided 
insisted upon - restriction to insure a uniform output from each worker, and on each job. The foremen 
felt that if, with the inception the union, production suddenly leaped they would lose face with 
Management. suchasituation management might reach one more three possible solutions. The 
foremen had not been able detect output restrictions, That the foremen had known but had been 
unable cope with the situation and had not reported it, That the foremen had been accomplices 
in restriction. Any of the three conclusions would have resulted in the foremen "losing face" in the eyes 


of management. 


The observer once turned for twice his "rate" set the group. Although this was accidental 
resulted infurther knowledge the foreman's role inrestriction. The foreman "caught" the job ticket 
before the time keeper had punched and called the attention one the "set-up men" who re- 
turned it to the observer with the admonition tobe "more careful". The observer altered the card so that 


was paid his "usual rate". 


re 
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What, then, were the advantages which the 
incentive system offered workers? very definite 
advantage was that increased freedom action. 
One operator said, "This way (under incentive sys- 
tem) man can use his time the way feels like." 
Another said, "When you're piecework you're 
working against the clock. That makes time fas- 
ter. That old hand moves right around because it's 
trying beat you and you're trying beat it. Then 
when you've got pool built you can spend your 
time the way you please long you keep out 
sight the office crowd." 

.Much the time accumulated this fash- 
ion was used "shooting the reading news- 
papers the toilet. The observers, however, be- 
lieve (there was way obtaining accurate ac- 
count how this time was spent) that the greater 
part was work." Such work in- 
cluded making the and fixtures which 
served short-cuts production, repairing parts 
damaged men other departments that re- 
pair tickets might avoided, and making equipment 
for their automobiles and homes. Most workers did 
not like idle for too great time, but all 
them preferred "government work" production 
work. 

these men piecework meant greater 
freedom dispose their worktime they pleased 
face society-wide tendency routinize and 
standardize worker activities. 

But least asimportant advantage, al- 
though one the workers did not explicitly describe, 
was the fact that the incentive system had functioned 
give the work group greater social cohesion, 
brought the members closer together. This phenom- 
enon had developed direct contradiction the 
theory the incentive engineers, who think in- 
dividual piecework method increasing the 
feelings individual interest among workers. Each 
worker, they reason, effort increase his own 
economic well-being draws apart from his fellows 
relies greater degree upon himself. these 
factories quite the opposite had taken place. 

was quite clearly understood each 
these factories that man might think pleased 
about labor union organization, but that must con- 
form tothe commonly accepted pattern output re- 
striction. Ineach these factories union 
was strong. There was, however, clear distinction 
made between people who “were CIO" and people who 
AFL". the department studied Factory 
were two lunch groups, one considerably larger 
than the other. The larger the groups, with 
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membership fluctuating around men, has its 
leader the CIO shop steward. The second group, 
about members, included almost all the 
"AFL and was dominated several workers 
who advocated that the CIO replaced AFL. 
force which drew these two groups together was 
their common feeling about restriction output, 
and their antagonism toward rate busters. 

work group has certain social mechani- 
sms which can apply the nonconformer. Hiding 
tools, threat injury, and ridicule are typical. 
But more importantthanthese ostracism. man 
who refuses restrict output can never become 
member the work group. There need here 
dwell the potency such mechanism. But 
aside from the psychological impact the individ- 
ual, ostracism this situation carries added 
penalty. 

For the newcomer who fails conform 
the group pattern restriction will not taught 
the "trade secrets" which needs become pro- 
ficient operator. will taught, matter 
formal training, the rudiments machine opera- 
tion; but there body knowledge which 
will never gain access. Not adhere the policy 
the work group will mean that can never learn 
the "jumps" which make high production possible. 

Each newcomer expected conform 
the pattern restriction before receives advice 
and knowledge the following sort: 

Drill press operators know which work will 
passed with poor reaming job. Speci- 
fications for all drilling and reaming call for 
change tool and feed speeds, but this 
work the does not reduce his speed 
for reaming, thus saving time. 

Inevery machine are certain "jobs 
which are that the incentive rate 
low that the operator has difficulty earn- 
ing hisbase, day, rate them. 
Unless has the advice his fellow work- 
men may repeatedly attempt “beat" these 
tight rates. Oftenthe rates are tight because 
the hasinits possession method 
"making out" unknown the engineers, 
and has therefore never asked have the job 
re-studied the engineers. 

Shared among members the work group 
set deceptive devices which the oper- 
ator employs when being studied men from 
the incentive department. operator 
not aware such tricks, has not been 
taught how use them, any job which 
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timed may given "tight" rate. Since 
the work group holds him responsible for this 
tight rate the other operators may refuse 
the job, and the nonconformer will 
each time comes into the de- 
partment. Factory however, operators 
were not allowed refuse jobs. 

relationship may develop between operators 
and checkers shops, Factories and 
there isa check system jobs and 
the tools with which them. Checkers 
aid the operators telling them what the 
next several and give them the 
cutting tools with which prepare for them 
what his next three four jobs are be, 
can re-schedule his work eliminate set- 
ups. The rate buster not included such 
arrangements. 

Each group has collection special cut- 
ting tools, jigs and fixtures which are care- 
fully concealed from members the incen- 
tive department. These tools are usually 
made on"government time". Through the use 
such devices many operations can per- 
formed fraction the time allowed for 
them. Here example: 

"It was job calling for outside hex cuts 
ring. The layout department had 
laid out the cuts, each equi-distant from the 
others. Jake said me, 'I'll let ona 
little secret. You put onyour smooth jaw.vise 
and I'll show you how cut those babies 
time.' Jake had made plug which slipped 
inside the housing. set the cutter and 
took the ‘cuts off the finished surface the 
plug. eliminating the surface gauge Jake 
had cut the job down that was making well 
over four dollars anhour. turned the job 
for $1.10 after loafing five and three-tenths 
hours. ($1.10istops for any job since 
new man.) Jake was very secretive 
about the plug and made bring over 
locker, saying 'forget you ever saw 
this thing until you need again'." 

Such restrictive (and, from management's 


point view, illegal) devices make necessary 


tem social upon the individual, 
responsibility tothe group. Essentially what results 
informal secret organization. evident 


that the workman who this stringent sys- 
tem group control quite different from the 


"standard" workman assumed the incentive en- 
gineers. 

their thinking about incentive systems 
workers employ social ethic which requires that 
each individual realize his own goals (social and 
pecuniary) through cooperation with the work group. 
The individual must therefore adjust his economic 
desires standards established the group. Even 
those situations are secure from 
rate cutting and other economic fears, there 
common feeling that incentive systems not bene- 
fit the worker financially. Instead they see in- 
centive systems opportunity their work 
with greater degree freedom, and have devel- 
oped within their own group social system func- 
tioning reject the views and activities the man- 
agement-oriented employees. 


THE ROLE THE NONCONFORMER 


Several weeks after the Factory observer 
started working, two operators had the following 
conversation, staged for his benefit: 

Ed: That guy (pointing machine) 

the greatest rate buster the shop. Give him 
job can make nickel and he'll 
ass for the company. 

Mike: That's lie. He's ruined every 
job that machine. They've cut him down 
the point where has twice the work for 
half the pay. few more like him would ruin 
this shop. (The observer learned later from the 
timekeeper that this rate buster had very high 

Ed: It's guys like that that spoil the shop 
for the rest us. Somebody ought take 
piece babbit and pound some sense into his 
thick skull. That's the only kind treatment 
guy like that understands. 

Mike: We're handling him the best way 
is. The only way handle those bastards 
not have thing with them. That guy 
hasn't got friend the place and knows it. 
You can bet your life thinks about that every 
time comes work. 

The question presents itself: Since par- 
ticipation the group depends acceptance the 
pattern restriction, why some workers refuse 
conform? not believe the answer this 
question lies the walls ofthe factory. Rather 
must look into the total behavior patter both 
conformers and nonconformers, contrasting the 
two. First, however, let examine the relations 
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between individuals adhering each the two 
groups within the factory. will then examine 
some difference the nonfactory social back- 
grounds conformers and nonconformers output 
restriction. 


The Factory Role the Nonconformer 

The difficulty obtaining interview mate- 
rial from rate busters itself rooted in, and in- 
dicative of, their orientation toward fellow workers. 
With one exception, all the rate busters the only 
department where observer worked with them, 
ate lunch apart from the work group, and from each 
other. When the observer attempted strike 
friendship "hanging around" rate buster's ma- 
chine was told, "Why the hell don't you get out 
here and let man work. There's enough guys 
around here who've got enough their pockets 
they can time and the company's 
gassing with you. can't. I'm poor man." 

John, however, was exceptionalinthis mat- 
ter. Violently aggressive with his fel- 
low workers, John was any time prepared de- 
fend his views. For this reason was often the 
center heated arguments. These arguments were 
usually political nature, and such subjects 
whether Russia had any part winning the war, 
whether Roosevelt had planned become dictator, 
whether the workmen had "the right" strike. 
the behavior the group there was often notice- 
able attempt draw John out, bail him. John 
often became wildly excited the course these 
discussions, the amusement the group. 

was, only rate buster who 
participated withthe dominant group. was there- 
fore accorded more status than was given other 
rate busters. Hank, one the informal leaders, de- 
fended John several occasions, saying respec- 
ted him because got the guts tell the rest 
off." 

The following conversation illustrates the 
relationship John the conformer group. 

Swede started feeling John out saying 
hoped Wallace would become Secretary Com- 
merce. 

John: suppose you like Wallace. 

Swede: and Roosevelt have both done 
lot good for the working man. 

John: you mean he's done lot 
good for the working man? Killing pigs and 
closing banks. 

Swede: We're hell lot better off 
than before the depression even. 
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John: That's because the war. 
hadn't been for the war none would have jobs. 

Swede: That may but even before 
the war Roosevelt had got fair day's pay 
and even during the war did lot keep the 
cost living down. 

John: hell, OPA again. Here 
again. 

Swede: Something wrong with the OPA? 

John: Regimentation, that's all itis. Reg- 
imentation. that's all Roosevelt's done say 
he's not half good Hitler. that the best 
Rosey's done? 

Swede: He's helped the unions. 

John: Well, sure. That's all right you 
like racketeers. don't. 

Swede: Not all unions are rackets. 

John: The guysthatrunthem all are rack- 
eteers. don't need anybody walking around 
telling where I'm going work and why. 

Swede: Without union the boss tells you 
where you're going work and you don't like 
you can't open your mouth. 

John: you don't like you can get out. 
Put yourself the position the employer. 
you want somebody coming you who 
you can hire and who you can't? 

Swede: The point I'm not employer. 
I'm operator andI want get just much 
can out it. 

John: That's just it. The union for the 
guy whodoesn't wanttowork. The guy who wants 
work doesn't have any trouble. grand- 
father worked without union protection and can 
work without union protection. 

Hank: Where did work? Down the 
farm? 

(Laughter from the group.) 

Such the role the nonconformer. 

Usually heis pariah, ignored far possible 
other workers. him example 
the newcomer; example what happens 
men who not conform. however, does wish 
interact socially with other workers assigned 
the role clown, the "fall guy". 


The Contrasting Background Conformers and Non- 
conformers 

effort determine whether nonfac- 
tory elements contributed the difference the 
points view regarding the incentive system be- 
tween conformers andrate busters, the writers ‘ap- 
plied series factors including home tenure, au- 
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tomobile ownership, age, family size and newspaper 
read members both groups. the twenty odd 
factors originally used four interrelated factors in- 
dicated significant difference between the two 
groups. These results are presented 

dealing with small and not rigorously 
selected groups possible place too fine 


meaning the results. The present writers feel 
these figures not qualify, they simply point out 
busters. Mr. Dalton continuing research the 
differences social backgrounds between them. 
only when considered conjunction with 
interview material that this difference significant. 


TABLE 
Urban-rural complex indicated breakdown four characteristics 


Conformers Non-Conformers 


Early Background: Rural! Urban Rural Urban 


Mixed American 
Ethnic 


Mixed 
Ethnic 


Anti- Union 


Union Attitudes: Anti-Union 


Anti-New Deal 
Pro-New Deal 
not known) 


Anti-New Deal 
Pro-New Deal 
not known) 


Political Views: 
(Reported January, 1946) 


Representation (by percentages) Urban-Rural Complex 


CHART 


CONFORMERS 


ANTI-NEW DEAL 


Rural: Person who lived farm city smaller than 30,000 until years old. 
Mixed American: obvious ethnic identification symbol other than family name. 


tion: 
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clear that the four factors are not 
independent variables. The conformer output re- 
striction tends urban background, argues 
favor the New Deal, strongly pro-union, and 
generally second third generation European 
ethnic background. The nonconformer tends 
rural background, less strongly pro-union at- 
titude, more conservative his political views, and 
American ethnic background.9 

is, then, possible postulate the fol- 
urban environment continues adhere rural 
American attitudes concerning property rights, free 
enterprise, individual opportunity, 
government. him incomprehensible that 
workmen should allow themselves formed into 
tightly organized groups for the purpose restric- 
ting the activities one another. Beyond being 
economically unjust toboth employer and employee, 

person who has lived farm knows 
something the problems which face man who 
attempting produce something Further, 
understands property ownership way which 
the urban worker, who has never possessed his own 
means production, him organization 
among workmen produce lessthan they are capa- 
ble doing nothing short criminal collusion. 
John once said the heat guys 
make sick. The way you loaf around here you're 
stealing just much you walked 
(the employer) and gun his which 
fellow worker replied, "The trouble with gun, 
John, they can run you for it." 

Yet the nonconformer, much the advo- 
cate the engineer's point view, cut off not 
only from the work group, but also from those 
management with whose concurs. The man- 
agement people with whom comes into direct day 
day contact are the supervisors and they are 
more likely than not toreject himas trouble maker. 
For, have seeninthe case Factory super- 
visors are often inclined encourage rather than 
discourage output restriction. 


are: 


There have been several evaluations of the conflicts between urban and rural ideologies. 
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Engineers, except the case the "time- 
study man", donot come into direct face face con- 
tact with workers. And the time-study man, while 
willing "on good terms" with worker, 
does not accept the worker Social equal. 

Furthermore, the fact that does not 
"get along" with his fellow workers makes the non- 
conformist poor prospect for promotion super- 
vision. the eyes management lacks "lead- 
ership qualities." 

such situation the nonconformer be- 
comes anxious toward his superiors and bitter to- 
ward other workers. protect himself with- 
draws from the social activity the factory. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within management has been 
realization from timetotime that incentive systems 
donot always "work"in terms production increase. 
Cases output lag under incentive pay, however, 
have been usually attributed some failure the 
application the incentive system. The assumptions 
the standard workman and economic motiva- 
tion, being "scientific", are usually considered not 

Since the underlying assumption incen- 
tive pay that economic determinism, not 
surprising that writers dealing with problems in- 
centive pay usually examine them terms this 
assumption. The almost universal conclusion has 
been that readjustment economic and technical as- 
pects any system will make workable. 

For example, report research con- 
ducted Antioch College! during period na- 
tional economic depression (1931) concluded that re- 
striction output motivated by: 

Rate cutting, re-timing jobs and 

'wage plans which require the workers 
deliver additional work lower rates pay; 

"2. Lay-offs, part-time work and protrac- 

ted periods unemployment which show that 
the market cannot absorb allthe labor its wage- 
earners give; 


Pertinent here 


William Whyte, "Who Goes Union and Why," Personnel Journal, December, 1944. 


Arthur Winslow Jones, Life, Liberty and Proterty, 


See Thorstein Veblen, The Theory Business Enterprise, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941 Chapter, "The Machine 


Process," esp. 13. 


Lippincott Company, 1941, pp. 236-248. 


Stanley Restriction Output Among Unorganized Workers, New York, The Viking Press, 1931. 
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Unintelligent management that depends 
for results either upon driving, economic power 
and other forms dictatorial methods, upon 
appeals tothe business interests the employees 
without understanding that these are not neces- 
sarily promoted turning out more work 
lower levels 

Restriction Output among Unorganized 
Workers concludes that primary motivation for re- 
striction, although other factors such personal 
employee-employer relations are present, eco- 
nomic. William Leiserson saw the workers' 
behavior application the classical economic 
supply and demand. Having approached the prob- 
lem with classical economic assumptions, and some- 
thing also the Calvinist credo these writers 
tended see output restriction unwholesome 
activity motivated workers' fears rate cutting 
and unemployment. 

Mathewson and his associates clearly 
demonstrate that economic fear important con- 
sideration output restriction. During period 
economic depression economic fear may fact seem 
all-important. When, however, research, done dur- 
ing period high income and labor scarsity, 
and factories where workers have union protec- 
tion against rate cutting, demonstrates that after 
four years labor prosperity (1940-45) restriction 
continues, additional analysis necessary. this 
paper make the following conclusions about out- 
put restriction. 


Restriction output reflects status conflict be- 
tween "office" and shop: 

The dichotomous arrangement person- 
nel and management, those who "work with 
their hands" and those who "work with their heads", 
has resulted the division the factory into of- 
fice and shop social groups. For member the 
work force become "chummy" with the office 
generally unforgivable inthe eyes other 
workers. Obscene phrases reflect worker reaction 
this type behavior. 

worker therefore the physical sit- 
uation which finds himself contact with the 


time-study man replete with disturbing implica- 
tions. him the time-study man outsider, 
representative the office. With his 
clothes, clean hands, and talk about the office "crowd", 
the time-study engineer symbolic the caste- 
like line which divides the factory into two groups. 
Standing near the worker with stop watch hand 
symbolic social group which the factory 
has itschief function manipulation the worker. 


ment toward management-instituted controls. 

Modern factory management sees the or- 
dering worker activity one its basic func- 
tions. strives eliminate all nonproductive ac- 
tions the part workers; and believes that 
such ordering activity best attained use 
efficiency engineers withtheir time and motion stu- 
dies. 

have seen this paper that one way 
the worker has reacting such controls that 
output restriction. holding back production 
the worker gains time spent sees fit. 


age social ethics. 

attributing workmen all-powerful 
economic motivation, members management have 
probably read into labor certain their own pre- 
occupations. Examination the point view 
group incentive engineers has demonstrated that 
what thought solely "scientific" system for 
increasing production also expression the 
management group's belief economic determin- 
ism. The engineers adhere system ethics 
which requires that the individual look after his own 
economic interests first, maintaina competitive re- 
lation fellows, and pursue his own career 
the expense his relations with his peers. 

Why does the worker reject the ethic, 
traditionally the “American way", competitive 
striving for economic well-being and share the 
"room the top"? Why does he, his behavior to- 
ward incentive pay, reject the theory motivation 
held management-oriented employees? 


166. The quotation from Chapter "The Economics Restriction written Wil- 


liam M. Leiserson. 


Arthur Morgan, who wrote the concluding chapter says, "As young laborer, the writer 


felt the full import the mental attitude the limitation output. felt that the significance 
his life dependedon the quality and quantity his achievement. The important thing him was that 
use his life matter how limited lever move the world. Any added power skill was 
addition its significance and value....." 


have seen, his rejection closely 
tied with his rejection management incentive 
engineers; socially different group functioning 
manipulate him, restricting his activities and up- 
setting his relations with his fellow workers, pro- 
duce more. 

But underlying andre-enforcing his rejec- 
tion the theory economic determinism the 
belief the worker that his "station" life has be- 
come fixed. 

generally believedtrue urban areas 
that the newcomer starts the bottom and moves 
through the industrial hierarchy. Butthe city bred 
people with whom are dealing here, while they 
have attained some small status within the factory, 
look for little further advancement. They realize 
they are longer qualified for jobs which their 
fathers, with equal education, might have held. 
This feeling among machine the paths 
upward mobility are closed strong. One oper- 
ator said, "Sure, I'm high school grad, but where 
does that get me. didn't know there was sucha 
thing prepcourse until after graduated. 
went Tech and over there nobody was go- 
ing teach anythingto set competition 
with the All those guys want you learn 
how read blueprint and you can learn enough 
that this work six months. It's different 
with you, Slim. You got off good start 
wish for it, but you'd come through the 
depression trade school the way did you'd 
the same boat am. You make the most it, 
Slim, and some day you'll boss. Then you can 
walk through here and say, there Jack', and walk 
along thinking 'Old Jack there never got very far', 
and I'll say, 'Good morning Mr. and after 
you're say, knew that so-and-so when 
was white man." 

Another worker, who had served four- 
year apprenticeship and attained the status grad- 
uate engineer, hoped for white collar job for his 
son, "My boy has always been smart school. He's 
good math. and wants construction en- 
gineer. tell him ahead. That's the way 
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works. father was poor. couldn't speak the 
when was twelve. told learn trade. 
going help boy just that much more. 
don't know about his making engineer, but don't 
want himina machine shop. can help it, that is." 

Statements such these indicate feel- 
ing the part the workers that the paths up- 
ward mobility have become dim and uncertain. The 
machine operator longer regards himself 
potential works manager. not "just passing 
through" the work group. rather, permanent 
member his occupational group within industry. 
this group that looks for identification, 
rather than different and often hostile 
management. rough ratio tohis acceptance the 
work group permanent force his life his 


rejection the management theories 
*** * * * 


The purpose this paper has been ex- 
plore the social implications organized restric- 
tion output. This has béen done examining the 
attitudes two groups, engineers and workers, to- 
ward incentive pay. Analysis has indicated that re- 
ity, arising from causes other than economic fear, 
laziness dishonesty. 

Involved the thought process leading 
output restriction, workers' conception their 
role relation management and the produc- 
tive process. Within the three factories reported 
here this conception has been greatly affected 
what workers feel are management attempts 
manipulate them. rejecting these attempts work- 
ers have withdrawnbothfrom management and from 
the productive process. While the development 
code output restrictionis one sense attempt 
protection for the group, the same time ex- 
presses feeling that workers are different from 
management that their motivations and goals are 
quite apart from those the management-oriented 
employees. 


"When certain number individuals the midst political society are found have ideas, inter- 


ests, sentiments, and occupationsnot shared the rest the population, itis inevitable that they will 
be attracted toward each other under the influence of these likenesses. They will seek each other out, 
enter into relations, associate, and thus, little little, restricted group, having its special cha- 
racteristics, will be formed in the midst of the general society. But once the group is formed, a moral 
life appears naturally carrying the mark the particular conditions which has developed." 
Durkheim, Division Labor Translated George Simpson; New York, 1933. The Macmillan 


Company, 14. 
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should explained that this Gov- 
ernment report, written satisfy the regulations 
the War Relocation Authority. Its purpose was 
render accounting the activities the Com- 
munity Analysis Sectionatthe Heart Mountain Proj- 
ect Wyoming. 

But the report goes beyond what would have 
been necessary fulfill the requirements laid down 
the regulations. The Analyst had been trying 
apply anthropology new kind situation. 
wanted leave adetailed record and analysis his 
labors. His idea was that should concrete 
operational statement what applied anthropology 
had been this particular instance. Such record, 
put with many similar ones, might provide material 
for the development adequate and realistic def- 
inition the 

The account was written November, 
1945. was started the closing days the cen- 
ter and was finished soon after thé last Japanese 
evacuees had departed. The Analyst's experience 
was his mind. With community 
left analyse, had time wonder just what 
had been doing, what had accomplished, and how. 
the writer goes through the report now (May, 1946), 
sees things would like add change. 
has resisted making any revisions. seemed pre- 
ferable was originally set down when 
the experience was near hand. Only two modifica- 
tions have been made. (1) Statements costs, of- 
fice equipment, and other such details are omitted. 
(2) Brief references another Analyst who was 
the project during the summer 1943 are left out. 

The writer was the Heart Mountain Com- 
munity Analyst for almost two years from near 
the end January, 1944,to December 1,1945. When 
came, the center had been operation for about 
months. Organization the community and re- 
lations between the community and the staff were 


already pretty well settled. The project was go- 
ing concern, without analyst. 
The report follows: 


ORGANIZATION THE SECTION 


During most the time, the section has 
been assigned four evacuee positions. was not 
possible find suitable workers tokeep all them 
filled consistently. The record follows: Feb- 
ruary and March, 1944, two: April, three; May and 
June, four: July September, three; October Jan- 
uary, 1945, two; February and March, three; April 
and May, four; June and July, three; August and 
September, two; October, one, who terminated Octo- 
ber 12. 

All told, different worked 
the Section. Six were Nisei and six Issei. Five 
the Nisei were girls hired office help, with the 
hope that they might good observers and repor- 
ters well. Two them were. The one Nisei 
male was Stanford graduate, the only worker the 
Analyst ever had who could take assignment, 
make the necessary investigation, and write the 
results adequate and trustworthy fashion. Af- 
ter two months went the Army. 

The six Issei were three men and three 
women, They were never really anything but infor- 
mants. Most the time they were good informants 
that they would carry out quite systematic inquiries 
and report them faithfully. The writing, however, 
had done almost entirely the Analyst him- 
self. One Issei man undertook set down some 
his observations and ideas, but was too deeply 
preoccupied with the injustice evacuation 
objective even merely describ- 
ing and explaining things. always had point 
gain, always the same point one way another. 

adequate method recruitment was 
never developed. The Analyst met quite number 


The final report the Community Analysis Section Gila River Relocation Project byG. Gordon Brown has 
already been published. (Applied Anthropology, Vol. Most isa description and analysis the 
Gila communities; but begins with account the activities and organization the Section. The 
first part, therefore, parallels the subject dealt here. The present paper differs chiefly that 
gives more concrete details the Analyst's experience. 


Another article, "The Use Social Scientists the War Relocation Spicer has been 


published (Applied Anthropology Vol. 


sketches the background that led the estatlish- 


ment Community Analysis and attempts state and evaluate its contribution the whole program the 


Agency. 
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people who might have been good co-workers. But 
they were employed elsewhere were reluctant 
accept position which would mean frequent expla- 
nations their suspicious neighbors the nature 
Community Analysis. 

all times much more help was 
received from volunteers from the paid staff. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The Analyst found all the office space 
the administration buildings occupied. might 
have been possible have squeezed somewhere. 
But seemed preferable take vacant evacuee 
apartment. One existed block 400 yards 
from the administration area. 

When the Analyst first arrived, was 
the opinion that would really better have his 
office out the community away from the rest 
the administration. had idea that eventually 
could partially dissociate himself from the ad- 
ministration people's thinking and that they would 
feel freer apartment than coming 
office regular office building. was 
wrong. Why was wrong ties with the whole 
question ofhis relations with evacuees which dis- 
cussed below. Here, will suffice say that,as 
learned later on, the residents block were 
quite upset when moved in. What was peculiar 
location for office added people's questions 
about what seemed peculiar Section. When- 
ever anybody visited the Analyst, the fact was ob- 
vious the neighbors. Offices the administra- 
tion area have certain anonymity least, 
individual approaches the administration building, 
casual observers not know which office in- 
tends call. 

After while would have been possible 
tothe administration area. But the time 
the Analyst had come the above conclusions, the 
block people were used having him around and 
few persons were dropping in. Besides, his loca- 
tion did have some advantages. Interviews were not 
likely interrupted and was good place 
write. 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


GENERAL PURPOSES THE SECTION 


The purposes the Section given the 
will not reproduced here. This in- 
tended more informal and more detailed 
statement purposes the Analyst conceived them 
when first came the job and they developed 
result his working experience. 

The Analyst feels that was oriented 
about well person could orientated for 
ysis. (One objective this and other reports 
presumably make the definition more definitive.) 
spent Washington where talked many 
hours withthe Chief Analyst, the Chief Community 
Management, and the Consultant Community Or- 
ganization and Activities. When was not talking, 
was reading Community: Analysis reports and 
other material WRA. 

Nevertheless, his ideas just what 
wouid when arrived Heart Mountain were 
rather vague. would try win the confidence 
many evacuees possible, investigate much 
the structure and functioning the community 
could, keep current developments, and re- 
port what learned such members the proj- 
ect staff might interested and the Washing- 
ton Community Analysis Office. One thing had 
been told Washington was that his primary ob- 
ligation wastothe project administration. The wis- 
dom ofthe instruction was clear and the Analyst ac- 
cepted theoratical way. But for time, 
sees retrospect, Washington seemed more im- 
portant than the project staff. Probably this had 
occupational base. was sure that fellow Analysts 
and anthropologists the Washington Analysis Of- 
fice would interested his material and think 
was useful; was far less sure that his associates 
the center administration would find either in- 
teresting useful. 

Certainofthe above remarks can given 
another slant. The Analyst was aware that was 
hired primarily for the contributions could make 
the administration evacuees. by-product 
would some social science research. Since re- 


2 "It is the intentionof the War Relocation Authority to analyze the cultural patterns existing inthe com- 
munity at each relocation center, and to observe social trends and study their underlying cases in order 


to 


Increase understanding the factors governing social development within the center; 

Facilitate the program resettlement and re-assimilation evacuees into American life; and 

guide for dealing with any comparable social situation that may become the responsibil- 
ity Federal agency." 


(30.8.1 WRA Manual) 
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search stood highin his own value system and since 
was not entirely confident that could make sig- 
nificant contributions administration, his pri- 
vate thinking his main concern was research, which 
hoped would somehow help WRA its practical 
job. This meant that the beginning formulated 
good number investigations into the groups and 
institutions that composed Heart Mountain. also 
started observing and reporting current develop- 
ments. recalls first rather begrudging the 
time and effort devoted the latter task. in- 
terfered with his plans study the social and cul- 
tural arrangements the center. soon found, 
however, that his weekly writings the current 
scene were read with interest administrators, 
both here and Washington, and nobody seemed 
care much about his projected inquiries into the 
structural details Heart Mountain society. 

After awhile, the prime purpose the 
Section came tobe digging deeply possible in- 
the current thinking and behavior the residents. 
What was learned was communicated fully and 
explicitly time allowed the form weekly re- 
ports. The reports incorporated suchcomments and 
interpretations asthe Analyst could arrive readi- 
ly. conversations with staff members, especial- 
withthe Project Director, the record was expand- 
beyond what was written down. 

Stating this prime purpose ina more gen- 
eral way: the project, the Section attempted 
provide continuous documented background for day- 
by-day administrative decisions or, perhaps better, 
supplement the background local administrators 
their own direct experience with the 
community. was hoped that Washington the 
weekly reports would performtwo functions: (1) Af- 
ford some data which assistance work- 
ing out policies and (2) help Washington officials un- 
derstand the context which project officials were 
operating. 

The pre-occupation with current develop- 
ments meant little which could 
called done. The Analyst regrets 
this fact. remains convinced the utility for 
administration kind study anticipated un- 
dertaking approached the job. is, his opin- 


ion, proper purpose Community Analysis. But 
considering the rapidity with which both the com- 
munity and WRA's program were changing and con- 
sidering the limitations the Analyst's time and 
energy, the course followed seems justified. Ob- 
serving, interpreting, and recording the flow be- 
havior and attitudes immediately and directly 
useful administration. refers the present 
situation any giventime. Almost any amount 
has some value. can carried economically 
and with fair degree adequacy. 

should stated that time did the 
Analyst carefully weigh the relative merits soci- 
ological investigations Heart Mountain com- 
pared current analysis and deliber- 
ately conclude place emphasis onthe latter. What 
seemed the urgent practical needs the situ- 
ation dictated his actions. Soon after arrived, the 
Selective Service crisis was plain that 
the administration needed information from every 
possible source what was happening and what ap- 
peared likely happen. The question monopolized 
the attention the community for weeks and was 
obviously something with which the Community An- 
alyst should concerned. hesitated for awhile, 
afraid how his interest the resistance the 
draft might affect his future relations with evacuees, 
and then devoted almost his full time the subject 
for considerable period. This early experience, 
probably more than anything else, was the basis 
the subsequent concentration current develop- 
ments. The Analyst became interested continuing 
the record and certain members the project staff 
expected see report each week. 


RELATIONS WITH EVACUEES 


Establishing and maintaining good working 
relations with evacuees wasa difficult problem. Why 
this was part the larger question what 
the war and evacuation did the social orientation 
evacuees. Here, the subject will treated 
briefly possible. 

There was gap separating residents and 
administration. widened during crises and nar- 
rowed when things were calm; but was always 
there. Only last several weeks before the center 


Selective Service had been closed Nisei soon after the war started. was reopened January, 1944. 
Some Nisei tookthe view that evacuation and confinement within relocation centers had violated their Con- 
stitutional rights citizens and that they should not called serve the Army until their rights 


had been restored. 


fight the issue and persuade young mento ignore their draft orders. The cmapaign stirred the community 
deeply. The vast majority went when called, but during the height the excitement (March, 1944) one out 
five failed respond and ended Federal prison under sentence for draft evasion. 


organization, the Fair Play Committee, came into existence Heart 


e 
n 
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closed didit almost late much 
advantage toCommunity Analysis. Whatis 
refers conditions they were most the time. 

Issei especially withdrew themselves. 
long the war was on, well-developed group 
sentiment existed against having more than the es- 
sential relations with staffmembers. Behavior con- 
trary this sentiment was discouraged group 
pressure. Individual Issei who ignored the opinion 
their fellows and associated with appointed per- 
sonnel friendly terms were criticized. They were 
often called inu. (Literally, "dogs"; "informers" 
"spies" are better translations.) this context, the 
word full meaning, but was rather 
effective limiting and narrowing contacts. 

may noted that the source inu ac- 
cusations was minority pro-Japanese and/or 
vigorously anti-administration Issei. They were 
suspicious not only staff members but cauca- 
generally and any residents, Issei 
Nisei, who dealt with them beyond the practical 
necessities. Most Issei did not feel this way. In- 
stead, they had Issei society large- 
because was pleasant and personally satisfying. 
There, they could relax, speak Japanese, and not have 
bother adjust the Americans the project. 
was easy for them forego intercourse certain 
other Issei would condemn. Only few really felt 
restrained the group pressure against associating 
freely with the administration. These few violated 
the code varying degrees, but they manifested 
many ways that they were little uncomfortable while 
they were doing so. 

Nisei had comparable categoric atti- 
tudes. Criticism arose only individual seemed 
prefer caucasian company Nisei company. 
There were quite number such persons early 
the history ofthe center. They had mostly relocated 
had been converted January, 1944. The situa- 
tion then and afterwards was that Nisei did not ob- 
ject contacts with the appointed personnel, but 
they were pretty fully preoccupied with center Nisei 
society. Thisdidnot create barrier the case 
the Issei. simply that they seemed com- 
pletely satisfied own circle that they 
evinced little interest associating with staff mem- 
bers beyond casual visiting the job. Staff ges- 
tures establish more intimate relations were re- 
sponded favorably quite Many 
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Nisei, however, appeared slightly embarrassed and 
showed signs mild avoidance. 

Three further comments can made: 

(i) crises, especially during the draft 
agitation, differences between Issei and Nisei tended 
fade. The community asa whole assumed anti- 
administration stand. Even those individuals who 
withstood the popular tide could communicate less 
freely with the staff and had careful what 
they said among their fellow residents. 

(2) ordinary times, there was per- 
sistent residue antagonism toward project per- 
sonnel. Some evacuees hada firm conviction, others 
only vague feeling, that the interests WRA em- 
ployees and the interests residents were some- 
how inevitably opposed. 

(3) all times, most evacuees had 
utilitarian attitude toward the administration. The 
administration gave and withheld things. Those staff 
members who dispensed obviously useful and de- 
sirable things were important. Contacts with them, 
least for "business purposes,"were frequent. Staff 
members whose services were less clearly con- 
nected withthe comfort and convenience the 
munity tended ignored. 

How did the Analyst fit into the situation 
that has been sketched? For long time seemed 
labor under special handicaps. His title and his 
administration were not easily under- 
stood. Few people could see why the Government 
would pay man only what the Analyst said 
was doing. Many suspected had some hidden 
duties. The rumor that was undercover agent 
for the FBI for Army Navy Intelligence was 
always cropping up. was also said that secretly 
knew the Japanese language and that was 
out the community eavesdrop. 

Some the Analyst's early experience 
may have made these sinister suspicions seem 
plausible unknown number evacuees. His 
first major job was observing the crisis that de- 
veloped after Selective Service was opened Nisei. 
The state mind the community was such that 
observation employee was very un- 
welcome. make matters little worse, most 
all the Analyst's weekly reports during the period 
were retyped for transmittal Washington the 
sister leader the Fair Play Committee. Her 
brother now serving sentence for conspiracy.4 


six leaders the Fair Play Committee (see note were tried the fall 1944 the charge con- 
spiring interfere with the operation the Selective Service Act. They were declared guilty and sen- 
tenced prison. Early 1946, appeal court found error the first trial and remanded the cases 
for retrial dismissal. The cases were dismissed and the men were released. 
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Also, two special reports the draft crisis were 
lent, along with other material from the project, 
the FBI. When the material was returned mail, 
the two reports were separated out and sent the 
Community Analysis office the same envelope 
which they had arrived. The envelope was carefully 
sealed and marked "confidential." bold letters 
the left-hand corner was "Federal Bureau In- 
vestigation." The messenger who brought from 
Office member ofthe Fair Play Com- 
mittee, now the penitentiary for draft evasion. 
About this time anewtypist was hired the Section. 
evacuee timekeeper came the course 
his duties and paused warn her some length 
very cautious what she told the Analyst. The 
typist did not know that the source the warning was 
the treasurer the Fair Play Committee. 

Notwithstanding these unfortunate events 
the beginning, most people the Analyst actually 
met probably did not believe was secret agent, 
especially after the agitation over Selective Service 
subsided. But the dark suspicions continued cir- 
culate here and there and had effect would- 
informants. Although they were skeptical the 
extreme insinuations they heard, they did have some 
sincere questions regarding the activities and mo- 
tives the Analyst. evacuees appeared 
ill ease while they were conversing with him and 
seemed watching what they said. course, 
they were not happy the situation and were not 
anxious have repeated. Individuals with whom 
frank and friendly relations were established and who 
became interested Community Analysis often found 
that their reputations were suffering. This was es- 
pecially true ofIssei. Anelderly Issei who was very 
helpful once apologetically askedthe Analyst visit 
him less frequently. The neighbors were talking. 
Later on, relaxed and decided the talk was not 
serious. continued nevertheless. After the man 
relocated, his wife worked for the Section for few 
months. The came back stimulated 
her write Japanese poem letter her hus- 
band. Translated loses all poetic form, but its 
message still plain: 

Man and wife 
For sixteen dollars 
Become 

The Analyst had get along simply 
working with anyone whowas willing semi-willing 
work with him. Over and over, explained what 
Aperson here and another there 
responded The number such individuals 


with well-assimilated and well-educated Nisei. 
Establishing suitable contacts with them was easy 
and they gave the first view the center. 
But acquaintance with them did not lead far into 
the community. Ina sense, they too were outsiders. 
Moreover, they were relocating and most them 
left during the spring 1944. More and more, 
was that Issei were the core the center 
community and that Issei informants were needed. 
Two were found quite early, though was several 
months before they were really good informants. 
Expanding the roster wasa slow process. was not 
until August September, 1944, that the Analyst felt 
had fairly adequate Issei sources. 

One method attempted use im- 
prove his relations with Issei was things for 
and with the Community Council whenever possible. 
During the summer and early fall 1944, had 
opportunity collaborate with the Council mat- 
ter with which was vitally concerned. After that, 
looked for the whole body might his 
firm friends. Then, October there was elec- 
ember the Council meetings con- 
sider the possibility that the centers might close 
before the end the war. The community reacted 
energetically and negatively. The Council was criti- 
cized for playing the Government's game. The mem- 
bers tended pull away from the administration, 
including the Analyst. His relations with them were 
not close thereafter, but continued have 
several dependable friends among them. 

During 1945, when some Issei informants 
long standing began relocate, they did some- 
thing they might have hesitated earlier. They 
wanted the Analyst have good informants after 
they left. they went out their way him 
selected acquaintances. helped great deal and 
made possible maintain minimum corps 
contacts throughout the closing program. 

the Analyst succeeded winning partial 
acceptance, had constantly vigilant one 
point. Evacuees learnedthat wrote reports the 
state affairs withinthe center andthat the reports 
were They had tendency tell 
him what they wanted Washington hear. Not in- 
frequently, even casual conversations, editing 
could create the desired pic- 
ture center conditions. This was especially ap- 
parent when the Analyst attempted get idea 


probable future responses the closing 


give the impression program was cégtain 
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fail. sure system was ever devised discount 
and correct this kind helped 
know what evacuees were doing. Then, there were 
few who were willing and able make objective 
statements how they viewedthings. Another meth- 
time, but often eventually revealed what really 
thought rather than what wanted WRA think 
thought. 

There was reference the first para- 
graph this discussion relations with evacuees 
tothe fact that the behavior residents toward staff 
members changed markedly asthe end the center 
approached. became possible for the Analyst 
converse genially and frankly with almost any evacuee 
met, Issei well Nisei. The experience 
served emphasize how tenuous and unsatisfactory 
his connections community had been earlier 
when had struggle to-keep open his lines 
communication into the life the center. real- 
ized more keenly than when was the previous 
Situation how much the community had held him off 
and how partial most contacts were. also 
realized that would relatively easy 
Analyst inacommunity non-evacuated Japanese 
America time peace. 


RELATIONS WITH THE CENTER STAFF 


has been said that the news the au- 
thorization Analysis Section for each 
project produced diverse responses among Heart 
idea, others would wait and see, still others took 
anillustration Washington's occasional imprac- 
ticability. Perhapsthe latter view was predominant. 

follows that approaching the project 
Community Analyst faced task that differed con- 
siderably from that faced Superintendent 
Schools, Supply Officer, head the Mainte- 
nance Section. Nobody advisability 
having these positions the administrative organ- 
ization. Anewincumbent any one them had on- 
prove that could discharge the duties the 
position called for inorder accepted asa prop- 
member the staff. Analyst had show 
that there was function consequence for him 
perform well perform adequately before 
his status could fully established. 

may well recorded that large 
segment ofthe project adminstration probably never 
came think that Community Analysis was nec- 
essary useful job. This affected conceptions 
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how well the job was done. The point that 
operation not understood thought have 
little significance, people tend indifferent 
negative regarding the competence with which 
carried out. the opinions many his co- 
workers, the Analyst's status part the center 
administration remained doubtful was rated low. 
Perhaps some extraneous factors contributed tothis 
judgment. The Analyst wasa professor leave and 
probably familiar professorial stereo- 
typeinthe minds certain his associates. Then, 
did not "dothings"as talked 
with evacuees reports. further comment 
those who viewed him and his job 
unfavorably had few contacts with him and saw little 
none his work. 

There were other staff members who did 
accept him readily after time and were inter- 
ested what was doing. When first arrived, 
the Chief Community Management, his immediate 
supervisor, gave him much valuable orientation. 
lot was good Community Analysis. Thereafter, 
conferences were frequent. They might brief ex- 
changes news onrecent center events long dis- 
cussions developments and probable develop- 
ments. These conversations, together with written 
reports, provided the Community Management Chief 
with pretty complete account the Analyst's ac- 
tivities, information, and opinions. return, the 
Analyst received data administrative decisions, 
made under consideration, learned what prob- 
lems were particular concern the staff the 
moment, and obtained many suggestions regarding 
aspects center life that should observed. 

These conferences were always fruitful. 
During the early months they were very important. 
that time the Analyst had not yet become ac- 
quainted with the Project Director. His link with 
the Project Director was the Community Manage- 
ment Chief. 

The Project Director was not enthusiastic 
about Community Analyst assigned Heart 
Mountain. did not condemn the idea completely. 
fact, thought Analyst could perform some 
useful services. The trouble was that was far 
from certain that Analyst would perform those 
services. When the Analyst came, the Project Di- 
rector seemed take the view that would wait 
and see. 

The Analyst communicated directly with 
him almost not all during the first six weeks. 
While the draft crisis was on, visits were more 
numerous; critical stages, quite frequent. All 
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contacts were connection with some specific oc- 
currence the Analyst thought the Project Director 
would like know about. When the crisis passed, 
contacts decreased. Then early July, 1944, the 
Project Director suggestedthat the Analyst drop in- 
his office once week just talk things over. 
Tuesday morning was the time set. These weekly 
sessions continued until the center closed, supple- 
mented special conferences whenever they seemed 
necessary. The conversations were frank and full. 
The Analyst definite the Proj- 
ect Director found his information and his judgments 
useful. For his part, the Analyst learned what the 
Project Director wanted and needed know about 
the community .and what the administration was do- 
ing and planning do. The long-continued contacts 
had another result, closely connected with the above. 
They tended keep the Analyst from "going over" 
the evacuees. reminded that the adminis- 
tration had problems too. The knowledge ef- 
fect making his suggestions what might called 
"administratively responsible" "administratively 
feasible"-to greater degree than they might have 
been otherwise. 

Relationships witha few other staff mem- 
bers may mentioned briefly. The person who was 
head the Welfare Section the time the Anal- 
yst's arrival taught him much about the community. 
She had been the project almost from the begin- 


ning and had excellent evacuee contacts. She under- 


stood the services Analysis could render her pro- 
gram making additional informa- 
tion the nature the community. During the six 
months she was the center while the Analyst was 
here, the two conferred many times. After she left, 
the mutually helpful relations with the Welfare Sec- 
tion lapsed. 

cooperative arrangement was developed 
for handling weekly reports, and the Reports Officer 
and the Analyst often exchanged news and views 
center life. 

The Statistician until March, 
1945, was keenly interested Community Analysis. 
was very generous with data his Section could 
provide andhe Analyst all proj- 
ects undertook that might use. Each offered 
the other many suggestions. They cooperated two 
studies and planned more that could not carried 
out due the pressures other duties. 

The Analyst communicated with workers 
other departments occasionally, but most his 
contacts were withthe persons indicated. The range 
was rather narrow narrower came 


know increasing number evacuees. spent 
much time with them that there was little oppor- 
tunity associate with appointed personnel, even 
off the job. During the last several months the only 
men conversed with frequently were the Project 
Director and the Community Management Chief. 
How this limited contact with the staff affected the 
services Community Analysis the project 
administration discussed under the final top- 


RELATIONS WITH WASHINGTON 


has been indicated, the Analyst received 
valuable orientation fromthe Washington Community 
Analysis office before came Heart Mountain. 
Thereafter, for considerable period, Analysis re- 
ports went into Washington but very little came out 
Washington. The Analyst often felt need for 
guidance while was trying get started. would 
have helped could have communicated directly 
with the Chief Analyst problems method and 
emphasis. course, could have done through 
the regular channels. But correspondence concern- 
ing professional techniques seemed out place 
"channels." Letters this sort would have had little 
reference the WRA program. They would 
have been technical discussions betweentwo anthro- 
pologists, one whom had spent more than year 
while the other was just begin- 
ning. Perhaps was foolish feel inhibited 
any rate, the Analyst allowed his 
questions unasked and developed his program 
work largely his own. 

September, 1944, conference Com- 
munity Analysts was held Denver. Several per- 
sons from the Washington office attended. meet- 
ings and conversations afterward, there was am- 
ple opportunity for interchange between the project 
Analysts and the Washington staff. After the con- 
ference, the Chief Analyst and the Washington Com- 
munity Management Chief visited Heart Mountain. 
The whole experience was extremely helpful. left 
the Analyst with clearer conception what 
needed and how should it. 

The mimeographed newsletters and studies 
from the Washington Analysis office were always in- 
teresting and helpful. The weekly summaries sent 
out closing period were especially useful, 
not only providing information other projects 
but givingthe Analyst suggestions regarding what 
should included his trend reports. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ANALYSTS 
AND OTHER PROJECTS 


These relations were almost nonexistent 
until the Analysts' conference. The only informa- 
tion what other Analysts were doing and how things 
were other centers came the mimeographed 
material from Washington. This afforded some basis 
for comparative judgments, but itself was not 
enough. This Analyst's ideas regarding other proj- 
ects remained pretty vague. 

the conference, the detailed center pro- 
files that each Analyst presented succeeded giving 
reality other projects. listened, the Heart 
Mountain Analyst could see significant aspects 
his own center that had missed before. They had 
andtoo familiar tobe observed. Hear- 
ing about other communities provided background 
against which Heart Mountain could projected. 

Discussion with other Analysts how 
they worked and the concrete difficulties and prob- 
lems they faced was equally enlightening. This Anal- 
yst was better Analyst result. 

After the conference, communication 
ceased far the author this report con- 
cerned. This happened spite the fact that 
had participated inthe informal Anal- 
ysts write each other occasionally. Several 
times had ideas questions wanted pass 
on, but the pressure other jobs always prevented 
him so. Not until April, 1945, did send 
out letter. Thenthere was exchange corres- 
pondence with the Analyst regarding 
ences community response the closing pro- 
gram, matter that had been raised Washing- 
ton the basis the trend reports from the two 
places. 

The next opportunity for contact with other 
projects and other Analysts came August and 
September, 1945. The Analyst was detailed Gila 
Inthe course visited four cen- 
ters and talked length withthe Analysts Poston 
and Minidoka.’ This experience Anal- 
yst's perspective even more than the conference had 
done. description center, however good, can- 
not substitute for actually seeing it. Conversing with 
Analyst Denver educative and stimulating, 
but even better talk with him the situation 
which works. 


Gila River Relocation Project, Rivers, Arizona. 


* Minidoka Relocation Project, Hunt, Idaho. 


Colorado River Relocation Project, Poston, Arizona. 
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the Denver conference proposal was 
discussed for periodic inter-center visiting Com- 
munity Analysts. unfortunate that the plan was 
not carried out. Judging from this Analysts' ex- 
perience, WRA would have had more effective 
corps Analysts. 


METHODS INVESTIGATION 


About the only technique the Analyst em- 
ployed was interviewing, except insofar used 
materials The interviews 
were very informal. Usually the Analyst had mind 
several points wanted the person touch on, but 
often his objective was simply learn what would 
mentioned guidance all were given. Even 
when desired some information very defin- 
ite topic, there was time, allowed the conver- 
sation ample latitude. 

The Analystis aware that this general- 
considered inefficient way conduct in- 
terview. was efficient under the circum- 
stances for number reasons. The residents 
relocation center were "question shy." They had 
been questioned good deal, sometimes with un- 
pleasant results. They had inner com- 
pulsion give "right" answers rather than sub- 
jectively honest answers. few the things the 
Analyst wanted learn about were touchy topics. 
let known wantedto hear about them, 
they were less likely referred than 
trusted luck that they would come the 
course casual conversation. Finally, one 
the things wanted know was what people were 
thinking about, whatever was. 

His good informants could question 
more directly. They understood and trusted him. 
One Issei woman, over long period, gave very in- 
formative answers each week one inquiry. The 
Analyst would simply ask, "Well, how are things 
the laundry room?" detailed account the pre- 
vailing gossip among the women the block would 
come out. With two other Issei women, the Analyst 
found could get better results wrote out his 
questions day two ahead oftime and then called 
receive the answers orally. They could not com- 
prehend spoken English well they could read 
and talk it. 
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One combination questionnaire and group 
interview was attempted. The Analyst went 
Block Managers' meeting with some questions re- 
garding people's responses the closing program. 
The questions were explained introduction. 
Further explanations were made orally. The re- 
sults were usable but not very satisfactory. The 
Managers did not like the experience. Some failed 
understand what was expected them; 
three probably misunderstood deliberately. 

Another device was employed one oc- 
casion. Issei women were induced 
tell much they knew about each family 
their block, including the family's ideas about reloca- 
tion. The results this case were good. 

For the most part, summarization and gen- 
eralization basic data was done informally, the 
Analyst's head. only few instances, such the 
last two, was any statistical treatment attempted. 

Perhaps one negative observation should 
made. The use questionnaires was never se- 
riously considered. The psychological state eva- 
cuees livingina center seemed preclude the pos- 
sibility that any set written questions would evoke 
even approximately true answers. This refers, 
course, inquiries regarding such things atti- 
tudes, opinions, intentions. 
questions been, and were, more accurate. 

conference social scientists where 
methodology was under discussion, the Analyst's pro- 
cedure might hard defend. His only defense 
that methods should adjusted the situation 
which one operating and the kind job one 
trying do. difficult reach the community 
any way. Informal interviews had the advantage 
being flexible. little information could gleaned 
little more there. technique that depend- 
onthe full many residents could 
employed. Moreover, the volume speed 
reporting appeared more important than methodolog- 
ical Better methods might have pro- 
duced more scientifically valid results, but the 


sults would have been fewer and lessservice 


WRA from week week. 
SERVICES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Most what the Analyst considers have 
been his services and accomplishments have been 
touched incidently under previous topics. Here 
they will reviewed and fewitems not mentioned 
before will covered. 


One point that has not been brought out 
that almost hundred per cent the Analyst's time 


was devoted Community Analysis. was never 
assigned any administrative tasks. one occasion 
was proposed for the chairmanship 
joint staff-evacuee committee. recommenda- 
tion the Chief Community Management, was 
made member instead, serve advisory 
capacity. There were instances when the Analyst 
sought influence the Council gently favor 
away from certain policies through with 
members knew well. other cases, after listen- 
ing sympathetically criticisms the administra- 
tion, tried subtly possible introduce the 


-administration's side the story. Such actions 


were intended facilitate administration, but they 
were carried out voluntarily and casually connec- 
tion with Analysis work. 

The accomplishments, then, were exclu- 
sively the field Community Analysis. One 
ready measure the results would the reports 
submitted. Trend reports cover the time from Jan- 
uary 31, 1944, the close the center. Except 
for the few periods when the Analyst was absent, 
they were turned weekly. addition, there were 
specia! reports follows: 

February 1944, The Reaction Heart 
Mountain the News the Atrocities Committed 
American War Prisoners the Japanese. An- 
nounced January 26-28. 

March 17, 1944. The Reactions Heart 
Mountain the Opening Selective Service Nisei. 

April 15, 1944. Further Reactions se- 
lective Service Heart Mountain, March 16to 
April 

May 15, 1944. Responses Selective 
Service Those Who Failed Report Compared 
with those Who Did Report. 

August 10, 1944. The Reactions the 
Community Council the Abolition the position 
Block Coordinator. 

August 21, 1944. Relocation Story. 

November 14, 1944. Ryoichi Fujii's Pro- 
gram Reorient Issei Thinking, with Added Com- 
ments the War the Issei Now View It. 

December 18, 1944. Relocation Pamphlet. 

January 18,1945. The Program the Stu- 
Committee Heart Mountain. 

February 15,1945. TheInter-Center Con- 
ference, Preview. 

The titles the special reports indicate 
something the subjects treated. index would 
needed show what was discussed the trend 
reports. About everything that ever concerned the 
community common topic con- 
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versation was included. The total volume all re- 
ports, would amount 500 600 

Oral reportstoproject staff members and 
such Washington Officials the Analyst met com- 
municated further information regarding the center 
the same general nature that contained writ- 
ten reports. 

neither proves nor measures accomplishments. 
The vital questions are: Did they aid the process 
administration? much? What fol- 
lows attempts answer the first question. The sec- 
ond cannot answered. 

The Analyst could point few specific 
cases where his efforts had some fairly direct in- 
fluence administrative decisions. For instance, 
his examination ofthe background the Community 
Council's extremely adverse reaction the aboli- 
tion the position block coordinator probably 


helped arriving solution the problem. 


was not often, however, that particular acts ofthe 
Analyst produced particular administrative results. 
Perhaps they never did simple one-to-one re- 
lation. What happened was that his findings and rec- 
ommendations entered into complex situation out 
which decisions emerged. Inthe illustration cited, 
what learned about the Council conformed gen- 
eral with the ideas already held the Project Di- 
rector and the Community Management Head. His 
material served chiefly make them more certain 
they were right and, hence, more insistent urging 
Washington restore the position. The written re- 
ports may have performed another function. They 
were read Washington and may have given the 
Washington officials who were concerned with the 
matter better grasp the unique characteristics 
community government Heart Mountain. 

The above suggests that the best way 
arrive understanding how the Analyst aided 
administration examine what did for ad- 
ministrators rather than look for evidences 
his direct influence administrative decisions. 
What thinks did for the Project Director was 
described under earlier topic. Here may 
stated little more analytically. 

The Analyst provided the Project Direc- 
tor with information. Some items were entirely new, 
things the Project Director had not heard about. 
More frequently, already knew good deal regard- 
ing situations the Analyst discussed with him and 
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what the Analyst said only helped round out his 
knowledge. occasions, the Analyst's data added 
nothing really new way information. The time 
spent gathering and transmitting the data still was 
not necessarily wasted. The Analyst recalls such 
comments as, "I'm glad hear I've been fol- 
lowing that development myself for the last few weeks. 
figured out about the way you told it." this 
instance, what the Project Director received was 
not information but assurance that his own informa- 
tion was correct. could move administratively 
with more certainty. 

The Analyst made suggestions and recom- 
mendations. not very important how many 
these were accepted put into effect. Their pur- 
pose was let the Project Director know how the 
Analyst vieweda question. His view might bring out 
new angle new possibility. was enough 
they became part the Project Director's think- 
ing. 

The Analyst's written reports, especially 
the trend reports, may have tended objectify for 
the Project Director the worked 
and his role init. This offered tentatively. The 
point that periodically the Project Director could 
read about the center document prepared an- 
other person. these accounts, what himself 
said and did was often recorded along with the re- 
sponses the Council the community. This may 
have afforded some stimulus toward self-examina- 
tion resulting more deliberate determination 
his own behavior. 

Whatever services the Project Director 
may have received were shared the Community 
Management Chief. will remembered that un- 
der another topic the fact was brought out that close 
professional relations were largely limited these 
two administrators. They were the only ones who 
regularly saw the Section's written reports, except 
for the Reports Officer who transmitted them 
Washington. 

The question arises how this narrow 
distribution reports and professional contacts af- 
fected the Analyst's services and accomplishments 
the project. The limitation was not consciously 
merely grew that way. The disadvan- 
tages are obvious. did not often occur other 
staff members use the Analyst since they did not 
know him. They also missed any insights into their 
problems dealing with the community that they 


This omits the final report. Also, some unfinished studies and many field notes that were not formally 
submitted are now part the record the Heart Mountain Community Analysis Section. 
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might have obtained from reading the reports. 
would appear that the Analyst had rendered less serv- 
ice the project administration than might have 
done. 

There something said the other 
side. sense, the reports were written for the 
Community Management Head Project Direc- 
tor. The accounts would have been different some- 
times they were circulated more staff 
members. References pro-Japanese attitudes and 
activities, for instance, would have been less de- 
tailed, perhaps omitted altogether, for two reasons: 
(1) There were staff members the Analyst did not 
fully trust use such infor mation judiciously 
their relations with evacuees and (2) the more staff 
members who read the reports the more likely 
would have been that some evacuees would have read 
them heard about them. This would hardly have 
facilitated the Analyst's efforts establish rapport 
with the community. safe any modi- 
fication the reports would have them less 
useful the two menfor whom they were primarily 
intended. They needed know all they could learn 
about the center. The less the Analyst censored his 
writing the better was for their purposes. 

Then, might argued that the most ef- 
fective procedure for insuring that the work the 


Community Analysis Section would taken account 
for the Project Director. strategic posi- 
tiontobring about administrative applications the 
course conferring with and instructing his sub- 
ordinates. Community Analysis would never need 
mentioned. The materials furnished would 
merely part his background. 

The written reports the Section had an- 
other function. They aided communication with 
Washington. This was the project. Af- 
ter some question had been talked over with the Proj- 
ect Director, now and again would ask, "Are you 
going write that your next trend report?" 
When received affirmative answer, would 
add, "That's good. Washington should have 
complete account you can give." That is, 
was him have Washington know 
the project situation fully possible. Washing- 
ton officials would have more adequate idea the 
problems faced andcould judge more realistical- 
how well was handling them. 

Under earlier topic the hope was ex- 
pressed that the reports were also aidin the Wash- 
ington office. The evaluation the services they 
may have performed there belongs the report 
Washington official. 


CALIFORNIA TAKES BACK ITS JAPANESE EVACUEES 


THE READJUSTMENT CALIFORNIA 
THE RETURN THE JAPANESE EVACUEES 


Katharine Luomala 


INTRODUCTION 


December 17, 1944, the Western De- 
fense Command after January 
all persons Japanese ancestry who were eligible 
could return Military Areas Nos. and from 
which they had, exceptions, been evacuated 
early 1942. For three years, most the West 
Coast residents had seen few, any, Japanese 
their streets and highways. Other people, many 
them newcomers the West Coast, had occupied 
their homes, farms, stores, offices, and church build- 
ings. During the absence the evacuees, over 
million civilians, and untold millions service men, 
had poured each year from other states 


fornia many had poured out again, but 
the prewar population. Its population had been fur- 
ther dislocated the drainage its residents from 
the mountain and basin ecological areas the war 
industries the areas Southern California, Cen- 
tral Coast, San Francisco Bay, and Central Valley. 
While only 93,000 Japanese were evacuated from 
California, the anticipated return even 60,000 
them disturbed the equilibrium the state and 
aroused more furore thanthe flow and out mil- 
lions people from other states. 

This paper summarizes the major events 
and processes whereby communities the Central 
Valley California adjusted themselves the re- 


¢ 


turn this small but disturbing segment their 
former population which had been removed three 
years before. The social conflict which flared 
when the ban was its roots deep the 
past history ofthe state, and pointed and illumin- 
ated not only the old class divisions, and factions 
within these divisions, but the new problems and new 
splits created wartime conditions and immigrants. 
The return the evacuees was controversial issue 
which aroused intense emotion and mobilized eco- 
nomic, racial, and social groups take stand. The 
conflict was resolvedto the extent that some kind 
working arrangement, accommodation, was 
achieved, for during 1945, the War Relocation Au- 
thority assisted over 40,000 evacuees return 
doubtless more have gone back with- 
out the aid During the year there has 
been minimum friction serious enough 
classified incidents. How was the conflict re- 


solved the extent that community solidarity was 


maintained despite the heat generated the issue 
the return the Japanese evacuees? The prin- 
cipal events and processes are worth looking into, 
not merely because their historical and sociolog- 
ical interest, but because their significance 
pointing toward the social actions which 
Californians might take should the state face other 
racial crises. 

Animportant phase the situation scarce- 
prejudice and discrimination toward the Japanese 
California, the different cloaksthe skeleton has worn 
during the past fifty years, the particular dress 
acquired during evacuation rescission, and 
the mythology hatred with which has been sur- 
rounded. Fear economic competition the Jap- 
anese with Caucasian groups and the profits 
gained the absence the evacuees were very 
important factorsinthe attitudes some the Cal- 
ifornians who resisted the ban. However significant 
the fear economic competition the pattern 
prejudice, there are many less obvious, emphasized, 
and less conscious elements which should taken 
into account for adeeper understanding the resis- 
tance the return the evacuees. another art- 
icle the writer expects discuss the structure and 
function the prejudice some people toward the 
Californian Japanese and show how the opposition 
forces revised the existing mythology hatred 
(which they had manufactured and fostered) order 
keep the evacuees from going back the West 
Coast. 
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HISTORY JAPANESE EVACUATION 
AND RESETTLEMENT 


capsule account the history Cali- 
fornia relation its Japanese will provide per- 
spective presenting the 
which entire segment the population was re- 
moved from the normal life the state and placed 
firstinarmy assembly centers, then WRA reloca- 
tion centers. 

1940, the 93,717 persons Japanese 
ancestry who lived California constituted about 
three-fourths the Japanese the United States. 
They were aninfinitesimal proportion the nearly 
seven million population California. About two- 
thirds the Japanese, having the United 
States, were American citizens; the remaining one- 
third, having been bornin Japan, were ineligible under 
United States laws for citizenship. 

Anti-Oriental prejudice and discrimina- 
tion California has history almost hundred 
years. That history pertains the Japanese 
covers the past five decades. December 
1941, the history the Orientals California was 
marked the milestones national legislation, 
denying them the right become naturalized Am- 
erican citizens andtoenter the United States im- 
migrants under the same quota systemas immigrants 
from across the Atlantic, and state legislation 
denying right own land and marry out- 
side their race. The type legislation enacted to- 
gether social and economic restrictions ac- 
companying provide the fundamentals for forming 
caste system and encouraging the continuance 
such cultural encystments "Little Tokyos" and 
"Chinatowns." The legislation had adverse effect 
the relations the United States withthe Far East, 
and some political commentators regarditas fac- 
tor the Japanese starting the war the Pacific 
against the United States. 

For the three years since Pearl Harbor, 
the history both citizens and aliens Japanese 
ancestry onthe West Coastisdivisible into four ma- 
jor periods evacuation, assembly center, reloca- 
tion center, and resettlement. During the evacuation 
and assembly center periods, they were under the 
Wartime Civil Control Administration, agency set 
March14, 1942, under Colonel Bendet- 
son, the Western Defense Command. During the 
relocation center and resettlement periods, they were 
under the War Relocation Authority, nonmilitary 
agency established Executive Order 9102 the 
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President the United States March 18, 1942. 
Its first director was Milton Eisenhower; June 
17, 1942, Dillon Myer succeeded him. 

After December 1941, one restriction 
after another was placedon the freedom the West 
Coast Japanese, both aliens and American citizens, 
until early June, 1942, all those living Military 
Area No.1 the Western Defense Command (which 
comprised the western half the West Coast region) 
had been evacuated assembly centers which 
California had and Arizona, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington had During the rest the summer, 
the eastern half the West Coast states which 
comprised part Military Area No. was evacu- 
ated. 

The evacuation was marked 
and the commanding general the Western Defense 
Command has paid tribute the evacuees for their 
part making the program successful. said, 
"To the Japanese themselves great credit due for 
the manner which they, under Army supervision 
and direction, responded and complied with the 
orders exclusion." the friendly spirit 
prevailed during the actual evacuation despite the 
previous hostility the newspapers the Japanese 
residents; the communities there were numerous 
public and private testimonials regret the de- 
parting evacuees, 

Although the Western Defense Command 
had felt impelled military necessity evacuate 
persons Japanese ancestry, the evacuation was, 
coincidentally source satisfaction the anti- 
Oriental forces onthe West Coast. The strongest 
these forces had worked for years through such 
groups asthe Native Sons and Daughters the Gold- 
West, the Japanese Exclusion League, andthe Cali- 
fornia Joint Immigration Committee restrict the 
California Japanese legally, socially, and economic- 
ally. Emergency conditions under which the Presi- 
dent the United States and the Secretary War 
delegated power one man, the commanding gener- 
the Western Defense Command, whoat the time 
was Lieut. Gen. DeWitt, made possible for 
the anti-Japanese forces toconcentrate their efforts 
most efficiently and effectively. 

Many those that the program 
evacuation was too extreme were deterred from ef- 
fective protests their lack organization, the 
high prestige the Army wartime, the inclina- 
tion the commanding general toward evacuation, 
and the confusion and misunderstanding what 
had happened Pearl Harbor the Hawai- 
ian Japanese. 


Even some Japanese were being evacu- 
ated assembly centers, others were being trans- 
ferred from these temporary camps relocation 
centers. November, 1942, the transfer the 
relocation centers had been completed. Two the 
relocation centers, Tule Lake and Manzanar, were 
California; Arizona had Colorado River and Gila 
River Centers; Arkansas had Rohwer and Jerome 
Centers; Colorado had Granada; Wyoming, Heart 
Mountain; Idaho, Minidoka; and Utah had the Central 
Utah Center. 

Before the transfer from assembly centers 
relocation centers had been completed, the WRA 
advanced plans looking toward the re-establishment 
ized the leave policy for those evacuees who met cer- 
tain requirements. Other steps followed which were 
milestones onthe road "back America," use the 
memorable phrase bewildered childin assem- 
bly center who looked about him, did not like 
asked his parents when the family was go- 
ward citizens regaining their rights was the announce- 
ment the Secretary War that Nisei were now 
eligible volunteer for the armed services. The 
other major policies affecting the evacuees con- 
cerned, directly indirectly, their 
any American community except those Military 
Areas Nos. and 

Meanwhile, the anti-Oriental forces 
California were not resting their laurels. 1942 
and advocated policy army control 
the evacuees concentration camps. The success 
the WRA leave policy made them fear that the 
leave policy were continued, eventually the Army or- 
der banning the Japanese from the West Coast would 
rescinded and they would have the Japanese 
their midst again. They adopted the line criticiz- 
ing the evacuees and WRA the hope turning the 
rest the nation against both order force the 
evacuees kept the centers least until the 
war was over. Some proposed also that the citizen- 
ship the Nisei (second generation, American citi- 
zens) revoked and all Japanese sent after the 
war Japan some the Pacific islands. 

Active the anti-Oriental forces were 
after evacuation, their efforts did not almost un- 
contested in1942. Now, some Californians began 
organize, towork through religious, education- 
al, and civic unity groups protect the rights 
American Japanese. The key organization and leader 


among the friendly groups was the 


American Principles and Fair Play. 
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the San Francisco Bay Area, had generated Fair 
Play Committeesin other parts California. Many 
the students, faculty members, and administrative 
officials the universities, junior colleges, and 
secondary schools under the leadership President 
Robert Sproul and Vice- President Monroe Deutsch 
the University California, actively defended 
their former Nisei students, maintained friendly con- 
tact with them, and worked generally for democratic 
principles. Councils Churches passed resolutions 
against evacuation and sent members preach and 
aidinthe centers. Very important were the thousands 
unorganized friends the evacuees. They sup- 
ported the WRA relocation program, ranerrands for 
the evacuees, and wrote letters them, WRA, and 
tothe newspapers. Among the national groups defend- 
ing and the evacuees, the American Friends 
Service Committee did outstanding work. Then there 
were the people who defended the evacuees, not 


through personal friendship for them, but because. 


they disliked the threat represented their oppo- 
the Bill Rights. 

characteristic the California situ- 
ation that most the battle over the American Ja- 
panese, for and against, has not been fought through 
groups organized only with that purpose mind, but 
through groups organized base. Relative- 
few organizations have been set solely de- 
fend attack the evacuees. However, the Japanese 
issue has been prominent the agenda ever since 
some the oldest California Societies were organ- 
ized. 

Those groups which had not been organized 
solely defend attack the rights minority 
peoples did not any means have membership 
united toward the Japanese. For example, 
Tulare County minister reported that though his 
Sunday School children brought Christmas presents 
sent children relocation centers, the hos- 
tility adult members his congregation led the 
gifts being sent elsewhere Japanese 
descent. Inanother county, the president the local 
chapter the Native Daughters the Golden West 
was the attitude her organizational sis- 
ters against the eVacuees. Within many the groups 
regardless oftheir aims, serious splits occasionally 
resulted over the most effective course for achief- 
ing their purpose. 

During 1944, the Army ban 
the return the evacuees Military Areas Nos. 
max November, 1944, when the state had about 
800 persons Japanese ancestry their midst. 
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Many were members families Nisei service 
personnel they could return they 
wished; others were visiting California permits 
attend urgent business; others had returned 
join non-Japanese spouses, had never been evac- 
uated because hopeless illness. 

December 17, 1944, the Western De- 
fense Command announced the rescission the ban 
effective January 1945, and the continuing exclu- 
sion Japanese only individual basis. The 
next day, the Supreme Court announced that while 
the evacuation had been constitutional, the War Re- 
location Authority had not been authorized detain 
loyal citizens relocation centers. During 1945, 
eight the remaining centers operation were 
closed and their residents settled normal com- 
munity life. The only remaining center, Tule Lake, 
was closed March 20, 1946, while June 30, 1946, 
marked the date the liquidation WRA and the 
end one more era the life the American Ja- 
panese. 

From December 1944, February 13, 
1945, visited the San Francisco Bay and the Cen- 
tral Valley areas for the War Relocation Authority 
learn something about community attitudes and 
problems connected withthe return the evacuees. 
Before the war about 25% the evacuees had lived 
the Central Valley and about 14% the Bay re- 
gion. The Central Valley towns visited and surveyed 
were Sacramento, Woodland, Yuba City, Marysville, 
Stockton, Modesto, Merced, Fresno, Visalia, and 
Berkersfield. 

Since cross-section the population 
cannot sampled scouting study, respondents 
were selected who, because their having many 
feelers out into the community, county, and state, 
were inaposition report and evaluate attitudes 
their region. Most these men and women were 
leaders agriculture, business, education, religion 
government. addition, other people, including 
evacuee scouts, were interviewed, and within limits 
time, background material was assembled from 
newspapers, Chambers Commerce, government 
officials, and similar sources. 


THE HISTORY THE RETURN CALIFORNIA 


general, the year, 1945, saw three ma- 
jor periods inthe readjustment Californians the 
lifting the ban. For convenience sake, they are 
here called the ideological period, the period com- 
promise, andthe period accommodation. Commu- 
nities and individuals differed how long each 
period lasted. 
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The ideological period was battle 
words, ideas, and efforts manipulate the thinking 
those who differed. The social climate was ex- 
tremely crucial, emotional, and threatening state 
and community solidarity. The extremists both 
sides, for against the return, lined against each 
other bitter verbal attacks forums, sermons, 
discussions, letters editors, and mimeographed 
resolutions. Occasionally, rebuttal took the shape 
doubled fist but there was always someone calm 
enough Seize it. 

Because the friendly extremists happened 
also the side the Army, the Supreme 
Court, the Constitution, and the Governor, they had 
the reluctant support ofthe conservative city elders 
who dislike any extreme point view and favor the 
middle the road. Tothe elders, the particular issue 
stake often less important than its effect 
both sides order and operate informally face 
face contact and over the telephone, relying the 
prestige their positions and personal charm, 
maintain community solidarity and protect the 
name their town 

Although the unfriendly extremists sought, 
through legal advice, keep within the letter the 
law preventing least discouraging and delay- 
ing the return, they had the misfortune have lu- 
natic fringe inclined toward night-riding vigilantism. 
While most extremists hostile 
talk, crashing the meetings friendly groups, get- 
ting signatures for economic boycotts, discouraging 
evacuee scouts, and removing Nisei names from 
Soldier Honor Rolls, those who hung their coat- 


tails took courage from the talk the extréme 


ponents like that county sheriff who told the 
McClatchy newspapers (Sacramento Bee,. Dec. 19, 
not want return least not immediately....The 
government should realize they are far safer their 
present position," and the congressman who told the 
same papers that the government should convince 
the Japanese not return for their own protection 
and that although loyal Japanese were entitled pro- 
tection under the Constitution, the Army's present 
plans invited disaster. lunatic fringe began 
shoot wildly intoevacuee homes and destroy prop- 
erty, then the extremists both sides, friendly and 
unfriendly, accused each other stirring much 
emotion toincite weakbrains commit illegal 

Alsointhe picture during this first period 
were the evacuees who pioneered the return size 
the situation and report the centers. 


Most the Californians during the height 
the ideological period were non-committal 
whether their inclination might for, against, 
undecided about the return. Some learned that the 
safe and socially acceptable statement make, 
they felt obliged make any all, was, "Well, 
don't like the Japs either and would rather not see 
them come back until the war over, but the Ar- 
says they can come, we'll have make the best 
However, most the Californians who con- 
stituted the middle and majority group which fell 
between the two extremes preferred say little 
nothing ali. was their direction that the ex- 
tremely friendly and unfriendly groups looked for 
their side. 

During period, the town elders, like 
the majority, usually avoided saying anything they 
could help and tried appear aloof the contro- 
versy raging between the extremists unless they 
seemed the verge exploding and discrediting 
the town. 

The non-committal people continued what- 
ever relationships they had maintained with absent 
evacuee frineds, acquaintances, and former business 
associates. They might occasionally sound off about 
weary moment, but their letters 
were individuals the centers telling them about 
their insurance, property, taxes, gossip about mu- 
tual friends, and their judgment the trend local 
opinion toward rescission. don't like them" ex- 
claimed one business man vehemently the inter- 
viewer, but tears camé his eyes began 
reminisce about the Nisei boys who had worked for 
him been his customers and the unforgettable 
day when long lines railroad cars waited take 
the evacuees away from home, when people had 
streamed through his office tosay goodbye, and when 
Nisei boy had broken down, covered his face for 
moment ifto wipe off (the business man's hand 
flew his face the story), and cried, "Oh! 
didn't have this Jap face!" was apparent that 
others than the evacuees had suffered from the shock 
evacuation. Whether consciously not, this busi- 
ness man was preparing the way for the return 
the evacuees going Reno (when could 
have sent employee) transact unfinished busi- 
ness with former customer excluded yet from 
California, quietly demurring the basis lost 
profits against proposal local boycott against 
turning evacuees, and the casual reminiscences 
which recalled the evacuees mind known indi- 
viduals and not avague and sinister group. People 
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like him were sore trial both the friendly and 
the unfriendly extremists, but the end people like 
him were find job for returning evacuee, ex- 
claim surprise how the children had grown 
the three years camp, and make the non-English 
speaking despite evacuation, Califor- 
nia was friendly and the “second had 
dreamed camp. 

That there anyone California 
ignorant rescission seems incredible but the in- 
terviewer encountered such person San Fran- 
cisco nearly three months after the lifting the ban. 
The woman had been too engrossed domestic 
troubles aware care about rescission. 

The second period, one compromise, 
began the communities began outline and deal 
with the problems actual return. Increasingly 
there was realistic awareness the difficulties 
reintegrating the evacuees and the toll finances 


and spirit which evacuation had taken them. The 


city elders, disturbed the incidents lawlessness 
particularly during the period the United Nations 
Conference San Francisco, took action, and more 
leaders began announce that "depriving the Japanese 
their rights under the Constitution would 
break the dike which would lead other antago- 
nistic groups fighting deprive each other rights." 
Some the-moderate opponents began hedge and 
withdraw under the pressure the elders and dis- 
gust over the incidents. The attempted dynamiting 
the Doi Placer County led the "Anti-Jap- 
anase Citizens Committee" that county change 
its name hastily "California Preservation Com- 
mittee" and tell the newspapers that "neither 
sponsored nor continued, how- 
ever, statements. Friends too began 
hedge they problems faced the evacu- 
ees Some were frightened for 
the evacuees because the incidents and the veiled 
threats officials like those who said that 
Japanese would not return put strain their 
home communities house and protect them." 
Soon one could friend from 
one heard only their words. middle 
ground had been reached which both sides were 
saying, "Of course they have the right come back 
but would better towait awhile till things settle 
down, especially since they have nice relocation cen- 
ters live in." This attitude was seconded let- 


ters from those evacuees who were afraid leave 
the centers and face the outside world again. They 
and their friends began criticize WRA and its 
plans close the centers and liquidate. Opponents 
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who had fought have WRA liquidated and the cen- 
ters administered the Army the Department 
Justice now joined the people good will try- 
ing keep WRA and the centers existence indei- 
they hated the New Deal and wanted national expen- 
ditures cut drastically made exception WRA. 
The cost the centers, they insisted, was noth- 
ing compared the damage the return the eva- 
cuees would cause community harmony. time 
went on, the safety the evacuees was more and 
more the professed concern those who did not want 
WRA liquidate. Asked Tulare County Commis- 
sioner inatremolo voice after had explained that 
his county felt the "same way about the Japs the 
Southerners feel about the "How can the 
cost keeping the centers compared with the 
life even one 

Thus the extremists among the Califor- 
nians were reunited, but with WRA, not the evacuees, 
the 

The third period, that accommodation, 
was highlighted the announcement the closing 
dates for the centers and WRA, day, the 
carloads evacuees returning California, and 
the more forceful attitude moderate citizens and 
their leaders against violence evacuee families 
and property. Ideological issues the back- 
ground Californians took the task dealing 
with the realities getting housing, jobs, protec- 
tion, and public assistance for those who needed aid. 
Though resistance continued, the efforts old 
friends, dismayed citizens, and law enforcement of- 
ficers succeeded restraining the firebrands. 

The financial losses the evacuees 
through evacuation and relocation center existence 
became more and more apparent those who re- 
turned tried make new start. During the first 
period after rescission, the interviewer met not one 
community leader, not even those charge wel- 
fare, who anticipated that any returning evacuees 
would request public assistance. Their stock re- 
mark, echoed with examples from experience 
both friends and foes the evacuees, was the Jap- 
anese had rarely been relief rolls and would re- 
ject aid from any but their own people. That the 
three years since evacuation had brought economic 
and other changes was realized only few Cali- 
fornians. How had changed the evacuees even 
fewer Californians could guess. WRA had learned 
since 1942, the financial losses resulting from 
evacuation and thefts enemies and false friends; 
the loss sons the U.S. Army aged 
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ents who had counted the boys bear the brunt 
new the breakdown the nearly self- 
sufficient Little Tokyos; damage family life 
barrack the chronological and men- 
tal aging people already old and ready retire 
the time evacuation; and population distribu- 
tion with its preponderance very young, the large 
numbers elderly single men, and the scarcity 
people inthe mature and most vigorous age groups. 

Although many Californians referred ac- 
cusingly the sordid taking advantage evacuee 
misfortune spoke, curiously enough, not 
evacuee losses but the other side the picture, 
the gains selfish Californians through evacua- 
tion the Japanese. Not until evacuees began 
write, after rescission, for advice California 
businessmen did people begin realize that the 
sight the profiteers constantly before them had 
blinded them the reverse side the picture, the 
destitution formerly independent Japanese resi- 
dents, who longer were lumped under the con- 
troversial and categorical term but 
were personalized former friends and customers. 
There were then immediate and continuing demands 
that the Government, having caused this des- 
titution through evacuation, assume the care the 
resettled evacuees need public assistance. 

WRA entered the last six months its 
existence, those concerned about the period re- 
adjustment began inquire who would front for the 
evacuees after WRA was liquidated June 
The Committee American Principles and Fair 
Play announced that was disbanding. similar 
announcement liquidationhas come from such op- 
position organizations the California Preserva- 
tion Committee. Rather, opposition groups and news- 
papers are starting new branch their cultivation 
the mythology hatredby exaggerating the num- 
ber receiving public assistance, cri- 
ticizing those evacuees who try get jobs commen- 
surate withtheir skill and education, and renewed 
seize Nisei property charges alleged 
violations the California Alien Land Law. 

However, the major era social conflict 


California over rescission ended with new ac- 


commodation being achieved about the same time 
the press reported that one the reasons why 
California had lost outin the contest for the perma- 
nent site for the United Nations was its unfavorable 
racial attitudes. 


INTERACTION LEVELS AUTHORITY 


Among the most interesting phases the 


readjustment Californians rescission was the 
interaction the various levels authority na- 
tional, state, county, community, and individual 
which contexts political, religious, 
economic, educational, fraternal, entertainment, and 
groups. 

the national level, the most significant 
influence attitudes was the announcement the 
Army that the ban the return the Japanese had 


‘been rescinded. wartime, the Army has much 


prestige and emotional weight the Flag and other 
national symbols; opposition Army decision 
interpreted lack patriotism. Furthermore, 
since was the Army whichhad ordered 
many people fitting, and evidence that 
the national danger was over, that the Army should 
announce rescission. The name the commanding 
general, Maj. Gen. Pratt, who announced re- 
cission, was seldom mentioned the interviewer, 
whereas the Army removing the evacuees was 
strongly personalized the name Lieut. Gen. 
DeWitt those who regretted evacuation. 

Two other important forces national 
level were the War Relocation Authority, more famil- 
iar Californians its three initial letters, and 
American principles expressed the Constitu- 
tion, particularly the Bill Rights. (The Supreme 
Court, despite the decision announced the day after 
rescission, was less often mentioned than the Bill 
Rights.) The WRA personalized the 
minds both its friends and opponents the name 
its director, Myer; few minor agencies 
the national government have had director 
well known the man the street one state. 

The interviewer than one 
two references California influence from the 
national headquarters religious, economic, and 
fraternal organizations. Their influence seems 
have been long term, indirect type not 
come minds respondents. One 
respondent said, regard the outstanding work 
the American Friends Service Committee, that 
(non-Californians) could not change state 
attitudes because Californians would listen only 
their own leaders. stated, "Who says something 
more important than what The funda- 
mental importance local efforts toward gaining 
evacuee acceptance was recognized the Committee 
itself which worked with town leaders unite them 
get evacuees returned peacefully. 

the state level, Governor Earl Warren's 
announcement, released simultaneously with that 
the Army, was regarded many respondents 
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very influential bringing about state solidarity 
the issue the return. Warren, while Attorney 
General during evacuation, had testified favor 
Japanese removal. Since then had opposed their 
return before the end the war. However, his 
statement rescission, announced that while 
had favored waiting until the end the war, the Army 
had decided otherwise, was therefore the duty 
everyone comply loyally and cheerfully, andto pro- 
tect the Constitutional rights those who returned. 

Some the friendly extremists regarded 
the Governor's statement not strong enough. How- 
ever, other people good will considered politic- 
ally'shrewd, for gave the opposition and 
chance save their faces. City and state leaders 
largely took their cue from the Governor. The Ar- 
had spoken; the Governor supported the Army 
and the Governor could take unpopular deci- 
Sion, could any other good citizen. few days 


after the announcement, Sacramento respondent 


remarked that the Governor had crystallized sen- 
timent and the response was impressive testimo- 
nial the Governor. added that while several 
groups did not like the idea the return they ack- 
nowledged the prestige and authority Army and 
the Governor and were determined make the best 
things. This, and large, was the response 
the state, although regional differences occurred. 
For example, Yolo County respondent felt that his 
region, being largely Democrat, was not impressed 
the Republican Governor's statement the Re- 
publican counties were. 

Other State officers immediately followed 
Governor Warren's statement with decisive ac- 
tion and have continued follow up. Meetings 
were called Attorney General Robert Kenny and 
Walter Dexter, State Superintendent Schools. 
The Superintendent described the situation, remind- 
his audience the laws school attendance, and 
placed the responsibility integrating the Japanese 
children onthe county and city school officials, some 
whom voiced doubts being able deal with op- 
position-minded local officials and parents. The Law 
Enforcement Committee the State War Council 
met, discussed plans for unified action the event 
race troubles, and called for "cheerful coopera- 
tion," adding that “during this period adjustment 
the reputation each our California communities 
will stake." Onthe inter-state level, Governor 
Warren conferred telephone with the Governors 
Washington and Oregon. 

Another force for unity the state and 
inter-state level was the Conference Interracial 
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Cooperation, heldinSan Franciscoon January 10-11, 
1945, "to persons connected with Gov- 
ernment Agencies and voluntary organizations or- 
der plan jointly for the orderly and harmonious 
integration into community life such evacuees 
Japanese ancestry may return, with Army ap- 
proval, the West Coast, and, consider creat- 
ing machinery toensure coordination plans agreed 
upon and activities organizations concerned 
with interracial andintercultural relations." Repre- 
senting cross-section ofthe leadership which Cal- 
ifornia had developed counterattack racial tension, 
prejudice, and discrimination against the American 
Japanese, the Conference was landmark inthe racial 
history California. Its primary accomplishment, 
perhaps, was the fact that occurred all and the 
encouragement and sense solidarity gave local 
leaders whowere face the problems rescission 
the most difficult levels, those the county, the 
community, and the individual. 

general, people, regardless their own 
views, leaders the higher levels 
authority speak Governor Warren and other 
leading State officers did and stand the side 
law andorder. One State Democrat, 
was very active promoting the opposition forces 
which later united with the California Preservation 
Committee. County and community leaders whom 
the interviewer talkedinthe Assemblyman's district 
north Sacramentowere very critical him though 
some them called rescission untimely. However, 
they felt that representative the people 
symbol law and order. should therefore 
rise above ordinary people and personal feelings 
speak out for Constitutional rights and fair play. 
When fails the symbol, resentment general, 
for then threat everyone's security which 
equally dependent with that the Japanese re- 
spect for law. The attitude State Senator 
Rich, Republican, markedly contrasts with that 
the Assemblyman. time when feeling was run- 
ning high, the Senator spoke the Presbyterian 
Church Marysville forum late December, 
1944. stirring speech, referred the de- 
cision the Supreme Court and the Army, called 
upon citizens and their constituted authorities 
protect and defend the rights ofthe Japanese under 
the Constitution, and reckless talk about 
people taking the law into their own hands pre- 
vent evacuees from returning. 

The county level authority seemed 
experience the most difficulty rallying rescis- 
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ity with the county level one the most complex 
and significant phases the year following rescis- 
sion, for California the county important 
political and cultural unit. The conflict opinion 
there sharper and more personalized than high- 
levels. Ideological differences are fused with old- 
personal antagonism and struggles for power. 
adjustment has tobe worked out primarily ona face 
face basis, and this difficult. was onthe county and 
community levels that the fireworks over rescission 
took place and where the real battle achieve and 
accommodation between differing points view was 
fought bitterly and personally. 

the predominantly rural counties, the 
officials bear heavy burden. There are large 
cities with officials draw off some the fire and 
publicity when controversies arise. The rural of- 
ficial shines burns alone the spotlight. re- 
gard rescission, certain counties had officials, 
particularly among the law enforcement officers, 
whose devotion duty drew national praise. 
other counties, officials faced aconflict between what 
they knew sworn duty (recently refreshed 
their state superiors) and what the 
most articulate, anti-evacuee voters the county 
demanded individually organizations. 
some these counties, there were first either 
few articulate people good will friendly 
groups sufficient initiative and courage remind 
the wavering officials that they too were voters. The 
general technique the officials was fight de- 
laying action until public opinion was more favorable 
seeing the law obeyed. One the counties which 
resisted granting public aidto needy evacuees finally 
announced late 1945 that had choice but 
give such aid since the law required it. course, 
the law was the same year ago whenthey first re- 
fused the aid but they delayed until the social climate 
either demanded was indifferent. 
The state and national levels authority occasionally 
county picture directly. major instance 
was early 1946 when Attorney General Kenny 
used his authority over subordinate levels charge 
one county sheriff with malfeasance regard 

Despite pressure from above, the lower 
levels maintained considerable independence and 
autonomy. Some the groups, like the ministerial 
associations, the Farm Bureau and other farm or- 
ganizations, Chambers Commerce, veterans 
groups, fraternal and sororal societies, and political 
units like the County Board Supervisors, whether 
for against rescission, attemptedat state conven- 


tions develop united front. However, even when 
they did achieve degree unanimity the state 
level, the county representative was not always able 
unite the home branch. More County Boards 
Supervisors considered passing resolutions against 
the return than actually passed them. Some the 
friendly groups who wanted resolutions favor 
rescission also were not always able unite the 
county and community chapters. 

the community level authority, there 
were two schools thought among those who worked 
maintain law and order. The school thought 
which believed "the more publicity the better" and 
included the friendly extremists who had defended 
the Japanese under very hostile circumstances like 
militant Christian martyrsinthe arena prejudice, 
depended organization aid the evacuees. The 
moderate-minded people occasionally claimed that 
these extremists, the "bleeding hearts," hindered the 
cause for they "got into people's hair,"a condition, ap- 
parently, selflessly doing what other people think 
may their duty also but are not and then 
telling them so. The enthusiasm the friendiy ex- 
tremists sometimes got them cold eye from the 
conservative town elders, especially they united 
with those who had already won the epithet "town 
Red" "town liberal" after long history fighting 
for other unpopular causes the community. 

The other school thought believed "the 
less saidthe better,"or the mayor large Cen- 
tral Valley city said, "The more noise that can 
avoided best course Usually the 
town elders belongedtothis school thought. Even 
though they. might personally sympathetic the 
evacuees, only extremely unstable conditions would 
lead them support openly the other school 
thought publicity. They organizations 
help evacuees--or any minority group--frequently 
generated more frictionthan the They 
were inclined oppose any organizations improve 
interracial relations unless select, prestige- 
loaded, "Mayor's Committee," formed only when the 
status quo was mortal danger and the nature 
status doubt. Formal organizations are 
usually unessential people because their fre- 
quent, informal contact with men equal prestige 
and authority builds exclusive coterie which has 
the power and function organization. 
only temporary expedient. Though not 
blind the existence ofa crisis, they prefer play 
down, declare that extraordinary measures 
are needed, that there more smoke than fire, that 
common sense and they will handle it. Typically, 
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one individual local coterie opposed forming 
American Principles and Fair Play Committee 
similar group his community because 
principles should implicit everything do." 
Respondents coterie were noticeably suave and 
helpful regardless their personal feelings about 
rescission. However, their feelings never seem 
violently for against anything. Such coterie 
functions catalyst between the extremists, re- 
gardless the issue, and feels that social control, 
with the prevention any extremist group from 
dominating the community and producing too rapid 
change, their personal charter. 

One ofthe amazing psychological phenom- 
ena among respondents was the occasional violent 
conflict exhibited those unable harmonize their 
personal attitude about rescission with that which 
they felt their public position demanded. 
tremely hostile rescission, these people were of- 


ten leaders community interracial groups. 


variably they regarded the Army the mouthpiece 
WRA and declared that WRA had 
rescission. Their hostility blinded them the facts 
the situation sothat they usually held WRA and not 
the Army responsible for evacuation and the assembly 
centers. Thus, they would declare that they had op- 
posed evacuation, that hadit not been for the bungling 
WRA which could have separated the loyal from 
the disloyal inthe assembly centers, evacuation would 
never have takenplace. That WRA had not adminis- 
tered the assembly centers was ignored since 
criticize the Army for having evacuated the Japanese 
and not assembly centers would 
have appeared, since was still wartime, unpatri- 
otic. These people felt that since the evacuees had 
been evacuated and centers, then 
they might there rather than come back 
the people. them, the ef- 
forts WRA resettle the Japanese was evidence 
that WRA hoped thereby make for its original 
blunder evacuating the people, but was actually 
compounding all its many mistakes. Despite their 
criticisms WRA, these respondents wanted the 
agency continued indefinitely sothat the centers would 
remain open. Throughout their discussions, they 
would ignore the respective roles the Army, 
WCCA, andthe pressure groups the history the 
Japanese since 1942, and load their anger upon WRA. 
The opportunity blast WRA WRA representa- 
tive was seized with delight, was the opportunity 
blast the national administration Washington 
government worker. 

One minister, president local inter- 
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racial group, said had prejudices, quoted 
wisecrack, "They take away our red stamps and send 
back the Japs" (OPA had just cancelled number 
red stamps), and talked the "royal family" the 
White House, Harry Hopkins, and Blaze. Although 
the two most influential appeals public opinion 
were respect for the Constitutional rights evacu- 
ees order protect everyone's rights, and the 
large number casualties, Purple Hearts, and self- 
sacrificing exploits Nisei soldiers, this respondent 
declared that appeal Constitutional principles 
was meaningless sincethe New Deal did not respect 
the Constitution anyway and that Nisei soldiers had 
done more than any soldiers with enemy bayonets 
pointed them. Though working for the peaceful 
return, believed that the only people who wanted 
the Japanese back were "the Methodists, pacifists, 
pinkos, Quakers, Communists, idealists, professors, 
WRA, social science analysts" (the last upon refer- 
ring the interviewer's identification card) "and 
everyone else chasing irridescent butterflies." 

The ordinary, moderate individual in- 
clined sympathetic toward rescission, found 
almost impossible express his sympathy first 
did not want make himself unpopular with 
his bridge club business circle. Such person 
salved his conscience quoting the Army, Gover- 
nor Warren, other authority and declaring that 
regardless personal opinions these authorities 
respected. This mode expressing at- 
titude less likely todraw the ire those who dif- 
fer. The moderates would often ask the interviewer 
why WRAor the Army something enable 
them express their opinions freely. Some wanted 
pressure brought the state national leadership 
(but particularly that the state) those organiza- 
tions which they belonged. Government explana- 
tion the problem these state leaders accom- 
panied requests for more forceful statements 
would, they hoped, influence the lower levels mem- 
bership toward least friendly point 
view. 

Actually more and stronger statements 
from higher authorities would not help these individ- 
uals much directly, for their job security and happy 
social life (on which psychological freedom speech 
depend) isin their immediate circle. Many school 
teacher cannot speak out unless the principal takes 
firm principal waits for the :superintend- 
ent and the line the county superintendent. 
The interactionis both directions, for the man 
the line also waits until the right social climate 
develops becomes dangerous threaten 
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community disruption. Intervention from the state 
national level helpsto the extent that the individ- 
ual, sympathetic not, can say, "Those are or- 
ders from the top, andI have listen whether like 
not." 

Some people were courageous speaking 
out one two the many interlocking groups 
which they belonged and fearful another. For ex- 
grade school principal whohad successful- 
handled influx Negro students and expected 
well with the evacuees was distressed over 
his inability express his pro-evacuee opinions 
his bridge club members. 

The unfriendly extremists were often 
puzzle their town friends who wondered "what was 
for them" such rabble rousers. one 
town, rumors were circulated that the extremists 
were being paid off fruit company frighten 
the evacuees away. Other rumors were that this 
same company was fixing barracks house re- 
turning evacuee labor. Oftenthe unfriendly extrem- 
ists were people regular occupation with 
history failure various enterprises. One such 
person was described a"thirty-day hav- 
ing been World War just long enough get 
complete uniform the American 
Legion. had never been out California his 
life. His Legion brothers tolerated his intolerant 
blasts until tried, within short period time, 
get teacher fired because differed with the 
teacher's views, stirred the town about rescis- 
sion seeking petition signed keep evac- 
uees out, and helped segregating Nisei names 
the Soldier Honor Roll. The triple affront was ap- 
parently too much for some his fellow Legion- 
naires who looked war record and told him 
their comparisons his views with those the Nazis. 

Town elders didtheir curb extrem- 
ists like him because ofthe danger inflaming less 
stable elements the population and because the 
damage their pride the newspapers who re- 
ferred the extremists "prominent community 
leaders." Other types individuals from whom 
trouble was anticipated the elders were described 
drunks, adolescents, psychopaths, stealers 
wreckers evacuee property, those who were out 
bor. The glibness with which both and ene- 
mies the evacuees included the last named group 
prospective murderers always aroused the won- 
der the interviewer since there was evidence 
such hostility the part these relatives. 
matter fact, the interviewer encountered such 


relatives among those working for the 
peaceful return the evacuees. 

The complexity the interactions the 
various levels authority national, state, county, 
community, and individual the return the 
evacuees, concerns law enforcement inthe 
state, has beendescribed Attorney General Kenny 
speech sheriffs March, 1945, before the 
start the United Nations Conference: 

"This situation peculiarly one which 
many groups need cooperate wholeheartedly 
TheSheriffs and Police Chiefs 
have adirect andimmediate part play; the De- 
partment Justice has responsibility from 
statewide Armed Services for ac- 
tion soldiers and sailors; the War Relocation 
Authority for furnishing information which will 
helpful carrying this program through 
its ultimate conclusion; District Attorneys 
prosecute anyone who violates the law; and all 
us, adults and responsible members our 
communities, whatever can see that 
the attitudes, too, people are such allow 
the Japanese-Americans live safety and 
peace the areas which they resettle." 

That this cooperation was generally se- 
cured evidenced the number evacuees who 
have returned safely and peacefully tobe more con- 
cerned with economic than physical survival. 


SOCIAL MATRIX THE RESCISSION CRISIS 


Not all the great emotion evoked Cali- 
fornia rescission was due hostility toward the 
evacuees. arose partly from the feeling some 
Californians that one more burden laid them dur- 
ing the war would break backs and nerves already 
bent from adjusting home communities which had 
doubled and tripledin size and problems through the 
influx displaced fellow Californians and immigrant 
“outsiders"and other wartime conditions. view 
the problems maintaining social control and equi- 
librium their communities, the leaders every 
level authority showed the whole, considerable 
restraint first reactions the an- 
nouncement rescission. 

Even the ordinary citizen seemed feel 
that could not adequately describe his attitudes 
about the rescission crisis without discussing the 
kind community neighborhood lived in, the 
effect the war onit, and what would mean have 
evacuees returntothe neighborhood. Although more 
complex than when the evacuees left and spite 
status, function, and number cer- 
tain minority groups, the main outlines the social 
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structure were unchanged. show their function 
crisis and possible func- 
tion the event other crises involving California 
minorities, some ofthe main groups and their inter- 
relations will touched upon here. 

The most obvious distinctions inthe Cali- 
fornia sociological scene are based race and res- 
idence. There are Caucasians and non-Caucasians; 
and there are the native sons and daughters Cali- 
fornia and those who were not born the state. 
point, social and economic status tend follow 
lines based these distinctions. 

general the Caucasian made 
(1) the Old Americans California birth whoes 
forebears came aroundthe Hornor over the Rockies 
before California was state, (2) the immigrants 
from other states, most whom came before World 
War and immediately after, and their native Cali- 
fornia descendants, (3) the Dust Bowl immigrants 
who came just before World War and their Cali-. 
fornia children, and (4) the World War Ilimmigrants. 
Also among these Caucasian groups are (5) the Eu- 
ropean immigrants and their native California de- 
scendants. 

Among the non-Caucasians are many native 
born buttheir state origin not 
respected social passport for Caucasians. The 
forebears some the present Chinese and Negro 
families were alreauy California during the Gold 
Rush days, the Negro forebears having been brought 
Southern slave owners. The bulk the non- 
Caucasian population consists (6) Asiatics Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, Hindus, and oth- 
ers, and Negroes. Almost forgotten are (8) the 
aboriginal Indians and (9) the Mexicans. 

eacn old California town visited the 
interviewer this hierarchy existed with similar 
pattern accommodation worked out between the 
various groups. The hierarchy also represented 
the many organizations based race and resi- 
dence, as, for example, the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters California, the Filipino Inter-Community, and 
the various state societies. 

The significant sociological difference be- 
tween the Caucasians and non-Caucasians that the 
non-Caucasians, evenif California-born, not have 
the same chances immigrant Caucasian groups 
eventually being completely accepted and assim- 
ilated the dominant Caucasian groups. every 
town visited, the interviewer found occasional non- 
Caucasian individuals outstanding wealth pro- 
fessional ability (among them formerly were those 
Japanese descent) who were permitted buy and 
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live restricted areas, were accepted so- 
cially, invited join service and social clubs, and 
sometimes were married Caucasians. The town 
proud them, and residents who are concerned 
about such matters sincerely use them examples 
demonstrate the tolerance their town toward 
minority groups andits willingness grant equal 
chance make good toeveryone regardless race, 
religion, place birth. However, bears the 
aspect token tolerance when the small trickle 
upward mobility compared with the 
upward flow ofthe originally unacceptable Caucasian 
groups, such the immigrants from the Dust Bowl 
Arkansas and Oklahoma andthe from 
Italy, Portugal, and Armenia. 

One Chamber Commerce president il- 
lustrated the upward mobility the nonnative Cau- 
casians dividing the local Dust Bowl immigrants 
into two groups. One group described being 
very energetic, ambitious, well-behaved and highly 
regarded. had saved money, improved its stand- 
ard living and employment, and bought property. 
The marriage some its children into old county 
families was the family trees, 
which the Donner Party. The other 
group Dust Bowl immigrant Caucasians still 
referred “Okies and Arkies," described 
shiftless and the bottom the heap all immi- 
grants, and still having low living standard 
(though better than formerly) and continuing live 
the outskirts town mixed slum districts. 
This group feels and very insecure economically 
and socially. was regarded one the strong- 
est anti-evacuee groups the country because 
its fear that the returning Japanese might threaten 
its improved condition. 

born children have had career similar that 
the Dust Bowl immigrants. many towns those 
families which are regarded the oldest and most 
aristocratic descendants old Amer- 
icans who came during the Gold Rush and the Cali- 
fornia-born, second generation children European 
immigrants and American immigrants. 

Just after Harbor, the Italians were 
very insecure despite the fact that public opinion, 
whole, was more sympathetic than hostile toward 
their embarrassment enemy aliens the 
children enemy aliens. Fresno has sweepingly 
inclusive restrictive covenants and one the groups 
aimed the Armenian. However, the immigrant 
Caucasian groups, whatever resistance may have 
been still shown them, generally not fear the 
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loss whatever status they have succeeded win- 
ning. Public favor towardthe non-Caucasian groups, 
the other hand, goes and down like the buckets 
old-fashioned well. Public sentiment glowers 
upon the Chinese andimports the Japanese; then helps 
evacuate the Japanese and gives the Chinese op- 
portunity toget American citizenship. one 
group too often balanced loss for another, 
and that the gains will main- 
tained. The California-born children the Asiatics 
and Negroes not gain proportionately much to- 
tal community acceptance Caucasians the same 
generation. And they are more often caught the 
vicious circie nonacceptance Caucasians and 
forced deeper into the ghetto-type life order 
survive all. 

The war and Japanese evacuation did not 
fundamentally change the hierarchy the pattern 
its relationships. The terms and 
oldtimers now being anyone who lived the state 
before the war while the newcomers are the wartime 
immigrants, also called workers." Ona local 
level, the distinction was being extended return- 
ing evacuees. Some respondents saidthat their com- 
munity back those Japanese who had lived 
there before the war but newcomers would wel- 
come. Distinctionsbased residence became very 
important the Negroes because the influx dur- 
war. Both Caucasian and Negro leaders feared 
that community harmony and particularly the status 
quo the oldtimer Negro population would deterio- 
rate through the unawareness andindifference not 
only the new Negroes but the new Caucasians the 
pattern local accommodation between the two ra- 

While Negro status went through upheavals 
but with strong local distinctions made between 
Negroes" and the newcomers, the status the Asi- 
atic groups whoremained after the Japanese left im- 
proved definitely though for how long another 
question partly due the role the mother 
countries the war and partly due popular con- 
centration anti-Oriental hostility the evacu- 
ated Japanese. One Caucasian respondent who dis- 
liked the Japanese and favored the Chinese and 
Filipinos opposed rescission because, among other 
reasons, anti-Oriental prejudice would again deepen 


and become more diffusely distributed since the 


anese would longer the exclusive scapegoat. 
the other hand, Caucasian respondent who re- 
sented the improved social and economic status 
the Filipinos hopedthe return the evacuees would 


mean deterioration that status, declaring that 
the Japanese "at least knew their place," while the 
Filipinos "took advantage the 'little brown brother' 

Some the non-Caucasian peoples well 
some the immigrant Caucasian groups which 
had suffered discrimination faced dilemma re- 
gard rescission. impossible here even 
sketch the outlines the subdivisions and factions 
among these groups. The dilemma, however, con- 
sisted, the one hand, their fear losing hard- 
won improvements gained duringthe war and evacu- 
ation, and the other hand, fear losing all rights 
eventually they did with other minorities 
defend the evacuated minority. Those individuals 
who feared Japanese competition sought 
how they differed Japanese and seek iden- 
tification with the majority groups joining them 
resisting the return. Those who said, "It might 
have been whowere evacuated, and might 
next," worked through various interracial organiza- 
tions and civic committees make place for re- 
turning Japanese. They participated the Confer- 
ence Interracial Cooperation, which, during its 
closing hours, resounded with passionate appeals 
from other minority groups consider their prob- 
lems too and not stop with helping the Japanese. 

After the announcement rescission, 
was popular single out, from among the non-Cau- 
casian groups, the Filipinos and the Negroes be- 
ing particularly dangerous returning evacuees. 
Not only the enemies the evacuees but many 
their friends joined using these two groups 
prospective scapegoats and bogeymen. Early evac- 
uee scouts encountered the interviewer were af- 
raid the Filipinos and went great lengths 
avoid being seen them. Difficulties 
two groups before the war, that there 
was foundation for the evacuees anticipating hostil- 
ity. But from the Negroes, scouts expected 
trouble. 

Those Caucasians who anticipated difficul- 
between Negroes and Japanese thought that Negroes 
would forcibly resist evacuee efforts evict them 
from the former "Little Tokyos," into which the 
housing shortage and restrictive convenants had 
driven them. Responsible people even predicted that 
eviction sparkto set off general rioting. 
Though town elders and law enforcement officials 
large cities discounted the possibility violence 
over evacuees, they were definitely apprehensive 
over the Negro situation and anything which might 
aggravate it. Rumors certain Negroes, particu- 
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larly among the newcomers, organizing start 
trouble were quickly investigated, however fantastic 
some the rumors sounded the officials. They 
regarded some interracial groups having well- 
meaning but misguided members who were easy 
tool for shrewd manipulators. Many these leaders 
would say, "If there's any trouble, let the police han- 
dle it," indicating distrust citizen efforts pro- 
mote interracial relations and blindness social 
causes "trouble." trouble between Negroes and 
Japanese has occurred fulfill the early prediction, 
nor have Negro riots, for any reason, taken place. 
Negro trouble continues predicted since the 
tensions and problems have not been solved. But 
however grave the general Negro situation may be, 
that phase which was Japanese has not 
materialized, and longer even mentioned. 
Predictions trouble between Filipinos 
and Japanese have also remained unfulfilled. Filipi- 


nos were expected fear damage their 


economic and social status from evacuee competi- 
tion, and toresort violence through identifying the 
California Japanese with the enemy people Japan, 
identification certainly not peculiar tothe Filipino. 
Filipino leaders reported that they did fear that Filipi- 
nos might lose the better agricultural jobs they had 
acquired since evacuation and were prepared re- 
sist such loss. But they were opposed violence 
and wanted friendly interracial groups and WRA 
help them educate Filipinos the dangers ex- 
ploitation Caucasians who set Filipinos and Jap- 
anese odds order line their own pockets 
through the resulting cut-throat competition. 
February, 1945, Filipino leaders had not united 
all their California districts resolution wel- 
come the evacuees. Imperial Valley Filipinos, who 
have suffered much discrimination and were con- 
sidered most danger exploitation, continued 
hold out and express hostility De- 
spite predictions, intense feeling, and fear, se- 
rious differences between Japanese and Filipinos have 
materialized. 

The use other minority groups pros- 
pective scapegoats (unfortunately concurred 
some people good will and members the minor- 
ity groups) was element the pattern terror- 
ism toward evacuees. was the Hitlerian concept 
and conquer." The pattern terrorism 
toward evacuees was based primarily psychologi- 
cal hazing. Physical violence was offered only oc- 
casionally and thenby unstable individuals who seem 
have acted individuals and not group mem- 
bers. However, their extreme response was incited 
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those groups which spearheaded the resistance 
and practiced and directed the hazing, including ad- 
vising evacuees leave the community. Their wild 
talk encouraged unstable individuals believe that 
public sentiment was such that they could attack 
evacuees with impunity. intense was the emotion 
aroused the Central Valley rescission and 
frequent were the verbal attacks and threats one 
group against another that after three-week period 
uninterrupted interviewing, the interviewer spon- 
taneously exclaimed, want togo back America," 
the evacuee phrase disbelief that these attitudes 
and events were possible America. 

crisis leaves social situation un- 
changed. How deeply and permanently changed can 
determined only future events. The crisis over 
the evacuees was frightful laboratory 
demonstration, but demonstrated the power 
American principles permit wide diversity 
opinion and succeed establishing adjustment 
accord withthe Bill Rights and its connotations. 
The adjustment was triumph for citizens 
California alone, for the rest the nation parti- 
cipated watching, commenting, and trying direct 
the course events after the ban had.been lifted. 
The response the return demonstrated that the 
idea "America" was not static, established, un- 
changing concept, which could threatened only 
from abroad and defended only there. demonstrated 
that the concept dynamic, changing, growing, and 
the fullest sense ideal that never fully 
achieved reality. Those symbols held rep- 
resentative America those who fought for the 
peaceful return were evidently regarded land- 
marks the way achievement. That these sym- 
bols the Bill Rights, the Constitution, and the 
Supreme Court were threatened home was recog- 
nized the communities the town elders and 
people good will, each whom their own way 
took upon themselves personally defned those 
symbols against those among them who appeared 
threaten them. 

The crisis over the return resulted for 
many Californians personal reaffirmation 
democratic principles and the application local 
situation the belief that threat the rights 
one group threatened everyone. Many respondents 
compared World War hysteria toward persons 
German ancestry with that the World War hys- 
teria toward persons Japanese descent, and em- 
phasized the calm appraisal order not 
betrayed again into persecuting Americans for 
having the same ancestry the enemy. 
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That many people good will; cross 
section the population, organized actively joined 
individuals protecting the rights minority 
group gives hope that future crises involving mi- 
same people might furnish the leader- 
ship and experience for working out differences. 
However, one cannot, unfortunately, conclude that 
future crisis wouldfindthe same people lined to- 
gether, the crisis over the The in- 
terviews showed that people good will frequently 
exhibit selective discrimination and prejudice to- 
ward minority groups and are unwilling see fair 
play and American principles extended every mi- 
nority. Many who worked tirelessly for the Japanese 
would not even favor protecting the 
rights of, say, the Negroes, Filipinos, Arme- 
nians. Similarly, many who fought the return the 
Japanese would enthusiastically lead the line 
defending serious threats another minority 
group. 

types minority groups. Some people not speak 
ofthe Japanese vague, undifferentiated group de- 
scribable interms the favorable negative 
stereotypes but individuals showing considerable 
individual variation. These same people however, will 
speak terms Negroes," "all Filipinos," 
like the peppery old Caucasian woman who regarded 


the Japanese the acme perfection because they 
raised fine strawberries and kept their children 
clean. She said that the opposition would better 
gang leaders, Negroes, Legionnaires, 
and native-born Caucasian Californians" (she herself 
was from outside and felt discriminated against 
though resident California for sixty years). 
The events the past year California 
show that tclerance can manufactured and spread 
surely prejudice, andthatthe same people who 
sponsor prejudice can switch their stands and start 
sponsoring tolerance ifthat the expedient thing 
do. What Californians say about Japanese often has 
next nothing with how they treat and regard 
them individuals. Many leaders told that the 
Japanese intheir county were superior those else- 
where. This indicates that they have accepted the 
negative stereotype has created 
the Japanese. When they find that does not fit the 
Japanese who are their friends and neighbors they 
decide, not that the stereotype false, but that their 
Japanese friends are superior. They have the same 
attitude toward other minority groups. The major 
conflict over the return was over the idea the re- 
turn and not the reality, reality which resulted 
bringing backto the community the familiar faces 
friends and neighbors whom they had regretfully 
seen leave 1942. 
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Here have another study human be- 
havior terms the relationships specific in- 
dividuals. Dr. Lin describes the changing fortunes 
two related families living the same little town 
near Foochow. onefamily increases influence, 
wealth and size, the other disintegrates. Dr. Lin 
seeks show why these two families which started 
equals and the same place de- 
velop differently, describing the changing sys- 
tems relationships the two families within 
themselves and with outsiders. doing gives 
dynamic picture life Chinese town all 
its phases. Educational, agricultural, political and 
commercial systems are all described terms 
interacting human beings. The ceremonial "rites 
passage" and "rites intensification" are described 
detail they occur the lives Dr. Lin's sub- 
jects. Thus their functions and meanings are made 
clear. 

The result ethnology come life, 
study human behavior whichthe behavior hu- 
and interesting book was not published more 
permanent form. 

Charles Harding, III 


The Governing Men Alexander 
Leighton. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 


administrators took time read, this 
book would far toward convincing them the util- 
ity anthropology and psychology. even semi- 
literate administrator should happen pick 
would not likely stop until had finished the 
first half the study. This most interestingly writ- 
ten part the book dramatizes and the same time 
analyzes the origin and administration the Japan- 
ese Relocation Center Poston, Arizona. The well- 
ing the anti-Japanese sentiment and its affect 
the 110,000 Japanese who were later evacuated 
vivified through quotations from papers and people 
all walks and levels life. presented 
novel, the effect the cataclysmic uprooting por- 
trayed through the reactions and interactions the 
Isseis (original immigrants born Japan), Niseis 
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(American born and educated), and Kibeis (American 
born but educated 

Seldom does the professional story writer 
give his reader more vivid picture the chief 
characters. The administration officials are classi- 
fied either "stereotype- 
cleverly that the reader knows which are the good 
eggs and which the bad eggs. (Reviewer's italics 
and The most remarkable accomplishment 
this new adventure social science writing 
that apparently the pictures are true that the bad 
eggs own characterizations without realiz- 
ing how the reader would react The Proj- 
ect Director "tall, slender, blue- 
eyed and meticulous dress looked older than 
spoke with aslow western and had 
appearance ofcoolness calm, kindly, yet dis- 
tant manner." Even though "he liked deal with 
people one-to-one relationship small 
groups" was apeople-minded administrator. The 
Chief Fiscal Officer was ad- 
ministrator. was "50 years old and born Tex- 
as; his father came from was 
man dignified bearing who wore dark conserva- 
tive clothes, but who worked his shirt sleeves 
without collar and tie him, the Poston resi- 
dents were enemies deceitful, inferior 
"They should treated kindly, but with firmness" 
... case should they trusted." seemed 
that applied the Japanese the usual southern at- 
titude toward the Negroes with the additional con- 
sideration that they were enemies. 

ters leads the strike the Japanese and its dead- 
lock which the climax the report. The main 
orientation and tools ofthe investigator are psycho- 
logical and the chief concepts those frustration and 
aggression but sociological and anthropological anal- 
ysis used effective manner the descrip- 
tion attempts self-government, social organiza- 
tion and social disorganization and the interplay 
administrative and other groups. Perhaps the great- 
est scientific value the book lies the attempts 
the investigator use such concepts Pareto's 
cquilibrium and sentiments applied Mayo and 
Roethlisberger, and Warner's concepts social 
stratification basis for understanding psycho- 
logical phenomena they might have been seen 
through the eyes Adolph Meyer under whom the 
author Charles Loomis 
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